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I WHO WILL BE SIGNING 
COPIES OF HIS 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Five 

ROUNDS 
RAPID 

BETWEEN 
2.00PM & 4.00PM 


CALL THE SHOP TO RESERVE YOUR SIGNED COPIES 
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Invasion' Earth (2) 


These A5 .. 

accompany the 
phonecards. 


F or the first time these official Dr. Who film 
phonecards depicting the original film posters as 
well as action shots from these two classic films 
have been released. 

Each classic Dr. Who phonecard will also include a 
full colour A5 folder to protect your cards and keep 
them in mint condition. Each folder will be individual¬ 


ly numbered. 

Each phonecard & folder costs £12 each plus P&P 
(see coupon). For a limited period if you purchase all 
4 film phonecards you will have the opportunity to 
obtain the same matching Limited edition number for 
all the cards! 

Remember these first time official cards are strictly 
limited to 2,000 sets worldwide. 


i Dr. Who cards are £12 each plus p&p - UK £1 per ca 
Q}EEC £3 first card and then £1 each card thereafter if si 
’ether. RoW £3.50 first card and then £1 each ci 
sreafter if sent together. (AU cards are sent recorc 
[delivery) 

ose a cheque/credil card/switch details for card N. 
! □ in "Dr. W&D”. or card No's □ in “Invasion" 
| enclose a cheque/credit card/switch details for all the cat 
in both films O. I would like you to automatically se 
me any future cards as they are released from these ser 
i with the same Ltd edition No. using the credit card deta 
s form. D (Cheques payable to P & J Promotions 
[Credit Card/Switch No. 

:□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 

[Expiry dale:[UCIinD Issue No (HICH. 

CREDIT CARD AND ENQUIRY HOTLINE: 

- 01273 463 017 FAX: 01273 452 607 
! BLOCK CAPITALS 


STOP PRESS! STOP PRESS! Available soon Dr. Who 


Jse separate sheet if insufficient room 

P & J Promotions, Dept SWFC, 
P O Box 23, Shoreham-by-Sea, 


film trading cards contact the office for details 


Sussex, BN43 5EG 


























had regenerated the Doctor in the DWM 
comic strip a tew months back, quite a 
tew people got upset. How dare we I The 
news even reached me that a whole Doctor Who Local 
Group had decided to cancel their subscriptions in 
protest. Well. I hope they've renewed them now 
because, of course, we didn't regenerate the Doctor, nor 
at any point did we claim to have done so. Oh yes, I 
know what it looked like - but that's what cliffhangers 
are all about, isn't it? We were very good boys, you 
know, and never referred to that handsome balding 
chap as 'the Doctor' within the rest of the maga¬ 
zine; Next Issue boxes detailing upcoming 
episodes of the strip only referred to "the 
TARDIS crew”. And when readers specu¬ 
lated over which actual person this 'new 
Doctor' might be based on. we never 
said a word in confirmation or denial 
- because then we would have been 
suggesting this interloper was the 
Doctor, and that would have been a 
terrible fib. 

Of course, you may point out that 
Shayde's disguise did look awfully like the 
future Doctor presented in the 1991 comic 
strip Party Animals. (You might even suspect 
that we deliberately exploited that fact to make 
our regeneration seem more convincing - to 
make it look as if we really had dared.) But then, 
within the whole The Final Chapter!Wormwood 
story, Shayde and the Doctor needed to use the ruse to 
be convincing themselves. The Pariah suggested that 
Shayde had used a "persona imprint from the Matrix”. 
Perhaps she was right - maybe this was a copy of a 
future Doctor, after all. Or maybe not. 

For the record, the appearance of this 'Doctor' was 
indeed based on the features of actor, director and 
sometime DWM contributor Nicholas Briggs. Well, Gary 
Russell had used him for Party Animals and, as an 
actor, I knew he'd be less self-conscious when called 
upon to pose for a variety of reference photos for artist 
Marlin Geraghty. And, most importantly, he was cheap! 

Wormwood reaches its explosive conclusion this 
month, and with it ends a cycle of linked stories that 
began way back with the first strip I commissioned as 
editor - The Curse of the Scarab, more than three years 
ago. I hope regular readers will find this final episode a 
suitable pay-off to the saga. The 'regeneration' has been 
dismissed as no more than a cheap stunt by some 
critics, but I think that's a little unfair. It was the result of 
ongoing efforts to make the strip ever better, all the time 
thinking about the biggest surprises we could offer. A 
regeneration would obviously make a great cliffhanger, 
but a better one would have to be the 'old' 
Doctor showing up again just as it 
Vm looked that everything was lost! 

Involved story arcs 
HHB left behind when the 

*•* Doctor and Izzy 

' return in DWM 273 - 

'^|^P * but don't worry, we 

™ have even more shocks 

/ up our sleeves yet... 


Gary Gillatt 
Alan Barnes 
Design Peri Godbold 







































Gallifrey Guardian 


Digital channel unveils week-long anniversary schedule 

9 hours of birthday celebrations 


on BBC Choice! 

S pecially-recorded mini¬ 
programmes, plus 20 
episodes from all eras of 


Doctor Who, will make up the 
main part of a week's cele¬ 
brations for the series' 35th 
anniversary on the BBC's new 
digital service, BBC Choice. 

At the recent Panopticon event, 
Sylvester McCoy recorded linking 
sequences to be shown during the 
main Doctor Who evening, Sunday 
22 November. Also airing that 
evening will be a version of the 
series' pilot episode, Part One of 
Genesis of the Daleks, the first 
three episodes of The Tomb of the 
Cybermen and the 1996 TV Movie, 
all punctuated with an array of 
other special inserts. 

The remaining five episodes of 
Genesis will be shown one a night 


over the week of 23-27 November, 
each accompanied by 
other isolated episode 
ensure that something 
from each Doctor airs 
during the week. 

These are: Tomb 4 on 
Monday; The Daemons 5 on 
Tuesday; The Caves of 
Androzani 4 
Wednesday; The 
Trial of a Time Lord 
14 on Thursday; 
and the final instal¬ 
ment of either The 
Curse of Fenric or 
Remembrance of 
the Daleks on the 
Friday. Jackanory- 
style ‘the story so 
far' illustrations 
preceding each of 


these 'one-off episodes are being 
painted by DWM artist Adrian 
Salmon. It's also hoped that 
McCoy will link the weeknight 
material from a TARDIS interior 
'set' realised entirely within a 
'virtual studio'. 

BBC Choice, the Corpo¬ 
ration's much-publicised 
first foray into television’s 
interactive, multi-channel 
future, will only be 
available to those 
who have purchased 
a special set-top 
decoder (details in 
Radio Times). The 
special schedule is 
produced by Robert 
Cook; the executive 
producer is Tomor¬ 
row's World chief - 
and one-time DWM 
contributor! - Saul 
Nasse, 




SPECIAL REPORT! Baker & Bryant reunited for audio special 

Colin and Nicola go 
Out of the Darkness 


BBC Worldwide's Doctor Who 
editor Stephen Cole listens in on 
the recording of November's Sixth 
Doctor & Peri CD spectacular . . . 

Out of the Darkness - the irony of the title 
hits me as I leave the gloom of Joe and 
Co recording studios in 
Soho into the bright 
autumn daylight to fetch 
Nicola Bryant her break¬ 
fast She’s already with 
producer John Taylor 
_ reading Mike Collier's 

— Vigil, the story that will 
p close the double CD. 

| Nicola is very pleased 
§ with the script. "It's very 
| dark, isn't it?” she 
§ enthuses, and goes on to 

— discuss the accents she will use to differ- 
Is entiate the characters. Most striking is the 
| difference between her own voice and 
| that of Peri's, which she slips effortlessly 
o back into after all these years. 

Colin Baker arrives, cheery and laid- 


m 


bits for Moon Graffiti by Dave Stone. The 
two of them show an obvious pleasure to 
be back working together, and the many 
scenes between them (dramatised by Big 
Finish's Jac Rayner) are a joy to watch - 
a live Doctor Who play unfolding as the 
two of them really get into their parts 
once again. Colin tells 
me later how nostalgic it 
made him feel, doing it 




Nicola and Colin both 
play a couple of parts 
each In the production 
(their voices suitably 
treated), and this has 
obviously got Colin on a 
roll. For Wish You Were 
Here by Guy Clap- 
perton. abridged from 
Short Trips, Colin goes to town on his 
performance of the deranged holiday 
camp robot Lakksis,making him into a 
cross between Joe Pesci and Danny 
DeVito. The story is recorded at remark- 
and a good job, too, since 


s Nicola is recording her once again we're out of time . 


Talons out in August ’99? 


N ext year's range of 
new Doctor Who 
releases, both on 
video and in print, 
continues to grow. 

New release dates have 
been set for BBC Video's 
unedited re-issues of 
Revenge of the Cybermen 
and Terror of the Zygons, 
available in April and June 
respectively; it's now likely 
that a complete and unexpur¬ 
gated version of the highly 
popular The Talons of Weng- 
Chiang will follow in August. 

Two of the most prolific 
latterday Doctor Who novel¬ 
ists are writing new books 
for next summer. David A 
Mclntee's Autumn Mist, out 
in July, is an Eighth Doctor 
tale set at the time of the 
Battle of the Bulge. Mean¬ 
while, Christopher Bulls' 
City at World's End, out 
August, is a First Doctor, 
Susan, Ian and Barbara 
story set on a planet 
whose people are building 
a giant rocket to escape it, 
and is something of a 
homage to fifties sci-fi 


movies. However, June's 
Unnatural History does not 
feature Grace Holloway, as 
announced in a fug of wishful 
thinking in these pages last 
month. 

Gary Russell and Philip 
Segal’s long-awaited TV 
Movie tell-all tome Regenera¬ 
tion is confirmed for a 13 May 
release. Due to copyright 
issues, Peter Haining’s The 
Nine Lives of Doctor Who 
[pictured] has been whipped 
from Hodder Headline's 1998 
schedule and 'indefinitely 
postponed'. 











































• Huge anniversary signing 

While tickets for the DWM/BBC World¬ 
wide event '35up' are selling fast (see last 
issue), we can now confirm that alongside 
- but separate from - the ticket-only cele¬ 
bration event at BAFTA on 14 November, 
the same team will be hosting a special 
entrance free signing featuring stars from 
Doctor Who. It will be the largest event of 
its kind in the UK in many years. From 
2.00pm, fans will be able to purchase a 
range of anniversary merchandise, 
(including Doctor Who: From AtoZ and 
The Infinity Doctors, ahead of their official 
release), as well as obtain autographs 
from a variety of Doctor Who celebrities 
and authors. BAFTA is located at 195 
Piccadilly in central London. 

• Out and about. . . 

Doctor Who people meeting their fans 
over the next few weeks include: Mark 
Strickson. Deborah Watling and Nicholas 
Courtney signing autographs at Norwich's 
Kulture Shock store on 1,8 and 21 
November respectively (the first two are 
ticket-only events, call 01603 625557 for 
details); Tom Baker hosting a one-man 
Evening with himself on stage at the Elgiva 
Theatre, Chesham, Bucks on Friday 13 
November (tickets £10 and £12, doors 


open 7pm, box office 01494 774759); and 
Sophie Aldred, William Russell, Bruce 'the 
Captain' Purchase and Cynthia 'Maren' 
Grenville on a Doctor IVho-themed 
Thames-side river boat cruise from 
Reading on Sunday 15 November (call 
01923 450 779 for details, or send SAE to 
Down to Earth Cruise, 130b Pinner Road. 
Northwood, Middx HA6 1 BP). 

• Whatever You Want wants you! 

BBC1 's Gaby Roslin-hosted early evening 
entertainment show Whatever You Want is 
searching for Doctor Who fans to test their 
knowledge against one another in a future 
programme, with a 'dream prize 1 at stake. 
DWM readers who'd like to broadcast 
evidence of their sad fanhood to millions 
should send a letter "detailing your Doctor 
Who passion" along with a photograph 
and a daytime phone number to: Time 
Lords, WYW Research, PO Box 2467, 
London W1A 2XH. Closing date is the end 
of November. 

• Sixties sounds on CD at last 

Space Adventures, a compilation of stock 
music heard in sixties Doctor Whos first 
released by the DWAS in 1987, has been 
remastered on CD and boasts new tracks 
from The Space Museum, The Evil of the 
Daleks and Terror of the Autons. Details 
with SAE from: 11 Davmor Court, Manor 
Vale. Brentford, Middx TW8 9JW, e-mail: 
JulianK@Dial.Pipex.Com 
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You’re the boss! 


Waris Hussein 


The Daleks’ Master Plan 




Happy Deathday! 


The story continues! 


Vink tot the special silvered 
cover when the biggest and 
bestest DWM of all time goes 
on sale from 19 November! 



2 November 

Video Doctor Who: The Ice Warriors Collection (boxed set including 
The Ice Warriors 1,4,546 plus audio CD of 2 & 3, The Missing 
Years documentary and The Underwater Menace 3] BBC Video 
£24.99 

Double CD Doctor Who: Out of the Darkness [Sixth Doctor & Peri] 
[short stories read by Colin Baker & Nicola Bryant] BBC Worldwide 
Etba 

Novel Doctor Who: Beltempest by Jim Mortlmore [Eighth Doctor & 
Sam] BBC Books £ 4.99 

Novel Doctor Who: The Infinity Doctors by Lance Parkin ['The 
Doctor'! BBC Books £4.99 

Non-tiction Doctor Who: The Seventh Doctor Handbook by David J 
Howe, Mark Stammers & Stephen James Walker Virgin £5.99 
Autobiography Five Rounds RapidI by Nicholas Courtney Virgin Etba 

16 November 

Non-fiction Doctor Who: From A to l by Gary 
Gillatt BBC Books £17.99 

3 December 

Novel The New Adventures: Where Angels Fear 
by Rebecca Levene & Simon Winstone [Bernice] 

Virgin £5.99 

4 January 1999 

Video Doctor Who: Nightmare of Eden [Fourth 
Doctor, Romana & K9] BBC Video £11.99 
Novel Doctor Who: The Face-Eater by Simon 
Messingham [Eighth Doctor & Sam] BBC Books 
£4.99 

Novel Doctor Who: Salvation by Steve Lyons 
[First Doctor, Steven & Dodo] BBC Books £4.99 

1 February 

Anthology Doctor Who: More Short Trips edited by Stephen Cole 

[various Doctors & companions] BBC Books Etba 

Novel Doctor Who: The Taint by Michael Collier [Eighth Doctor. Sam 

6 Fitz] BBC Books £4.99 

Novel Doctor Who: The Wages ol 

Sin by David A Mclntee [Third 
Doctor & Jo] BBC Books £4.99 

1 March 

Video Doctor Who: The Keys ol 
Marinus [First Doctor, Susan, Ian & 
Barbara] BBC Video Etba 
Novel Doctor Who: Demontage by 
Justin Richards [Eighth Doctor. Sam 
& Fitz] BBC Books £4.99 
Novel Doctor Who: Deep Blue by 
Mark Morris [Fifth Doctor, Tegan, 
Turlough & UNIT] BBC Books £4.99 
5 April 

Video Doctor Who: Revenge ol the 
Cybermen [unedited] [Fourth 
Doctor, Sarah & Harry] BBC Video Etba 
Novel Doctor Who: Revolution Man by Paul Leonard [Eighth Doctor, 
Sam & Fitz] BBC Books £4.99 

Novel Doctor Who: Players by Terrance Dicks [Sixth Doctor & Peri] 
BBC Books £ 4.99 

3 May 

Video Doctor Who: The Face of Evil [Fourth Doctor & Leela] BBC 
Video £ 11.99 

Novel Doctor Who: Dominion by Nick Walters 
[Eighth Doctor, Sam & Fitz] BBC Books £4.99 
Novel Doctor Who: Corpse Marker by Chris 
Boucher [Fourth Doctor & Leela] BBC Books 
£4.99 
13 May 

Non-fiction Doctor Who: Regeneration by 

Gary Russell & Philip Segal Virgin £19.99 

7 June 

Video Doctor Who: Terror ol the Zygons 
[unedited] [Fourth Doctor, Sarah & Harry] BBC 
Video Etba 

Novel Doctor Who: Unnatural History by 
Jonathan Blum & Kate Orman [Eighth Doctor, 

Sam & Fitz] BBC Books £4.99 
Novel Doctor Who: Storm Harvest by Robert 
Perry & Mike Tucker [Seventh Doctor & Ace] BBC Books £4.99 

5 July 

Video Doctor Who: The Greatest Show in the Galaxy [Seventh 
Doctor & Ace] BBC Video £11.99 

Novel Doctor Who: Autumn Mist by David A Mclntee [Eighth Doctor. 
Sam & Fitz] BBC Books £4.99 

Novel Doctor Who: Divided Loyalties by Gary Russell [Fifth Doctor, 
Adric, Nyssa, Tegan & the Toymaker] BBC Books £4.99 





















Next month’s video release of four 
1967 episodes in which the Doctor 
battles deep-frozen aliens is only the 
tip of the iceberg - and Restoration 
Team member Steve Roberts exclusive 
diary extracts reveal why . . . 


Q ate in 1996, rumours started to turns out that he’s carrying a copy of the 

spread around Doctor Who much-fabled llalaxy 4 clip! This is a piece of 

fandom suggesting that dips film from the first episode of that very ’lost' 

from several otherwise missing story which was given to Doctor Who 

episodes had been discovered in Appreciation Society founders Jan Vincent- 

Australia. The BBC received a Rudzki and Stephen Payne in 1976 as a reward 

fax from Damian Shanahan, an for their help in putting together the BBC 

Australian researcher who had documentary Whose Doctor Who. It's the 

discovered that sections of remainder of a six-minute section duplicated 

black-and-white Doctor Who for the show, of which only 30 seconds was 

film cut out by his government’s censors had actually used. Although its existence has been 

actually been retained in an archive in well known in fandom for many years, the 

Sydney. Negotiations were soon underway to clip wasn’t generally circulating. The copy 

ensure that copies were returned to the BBC. Steve has is not at all good, but we manage to 

and in January 1997 a videotape copy of the clean it up quite a bit using some of the nifty 

clips was received via ABC Television in image-processing equipment at the BBC. In 

Sydney. The tape contained priceless extracts fact, at a push it might lie usable in this form. 

- some from stories such as Fun'From the Det)>, However, we've decided to go for broke and 

The Macro Terror anti TheHIxhhiiulers which, of send a copy back to Jan along with a letter 

course, had previously been largely unrepre- asking him if he could offer us a ’quality 

sented in the BBC’s own archives. It was these upgrade’ so we can put it out on video. Well, 

clips which would act as the seed for BBC it's not as if we've got anything to lose... 

Video's special 35th anniversary Doctor Who 6 Mav Get a postcard from Jan. It just says, 
release... "The answer is YES. Ring me!" So I do. "No 

20 April 19-17 Clutching a VHS video problem," he says, "I'm happy to lend you the 

cassette and grinning evilly, Steve Phillips, an film as long as you have a legitimate use for 

old friend I know through the Internet, has it.” Tune to start talking to BBC Video about 

popped in to see me at Television Centre. It some kind of clips compilation, 1 think! 























"BBC Worldwide has decided that the 
time is right to put The Ice Warriors 
out on video. Only one tiny problem - 
it's missing two whole episodes!" 


28 June This afternoon, I'm at BBC Worldwide 
with Ralph Montagu - another member of the 
Restoration Team, which is myself, Ralph, Paul 
Vanezis and Richard Molesworth - having a 
meeting with Stephen Cole, who supervises the 
entire range of Doctor Who videos, books and 
audios. We're talking about how we might 
package the Australian clips, suggesting that we 
might put them out on die back of the Whose 
Doctor Who documentary. Steve, however, has 
grander plans and wants to release something 
very special for the show's 35th anniversary in 
November 1998. He decides that the time is right 
to put out The Ice Warriors - a great Patrick 
| Troughton six-parter from 1967. Only one tiny 
o problemo, Mr Cole, sir, I say, hardly worth both- 
S ering your editorship about, but... it's trussing its 


second and third episodes! With a grin, he asks us 
if we might like to have a bash at putting together 
some kind of linking section to cover the missing 
parts. He would also like a clips compilation, 
featuring not only the Australian censored clips, 
but also all the other existing clips from missing 
sbcties episodes. A great idea, but November '98 
seems a very long way off... He's over the moon 
when I tell him about Jan's promise of the Galaxy 
4 film, though - the perfect excuse to use it! 

23 February 1998 Steve Cole has decided that 
it would be rather nice if we included a bonus 
episode on the tapes. He wants to use the sole 
surviving instalment of The Underwater Menace on 
the grounds that it is the earliest Patrick 
Troughton episode in existence, and one the BBC 
never junked. 1 try very hard to convince him 


that the surviving episode of The Web of Fear 
would be a much better choice, but he stands 
firm - and he's the boss, after all! 

Been having long talks with Ralph and Paul 
about the direction we're going to take the project 
in. Paul isn't really interested in doing a simple 
clips compilation - he wants to make a proper 
documentary about the whole saga of the 
missing episodes, complete with interviews. Steve 
Cole is talking about asking Frazer Hines and 
Deborah Watling to provide any linking material 
we might need. (We know that Debbie is inter¬ 
ested because she's been chasing Paul about it 
already!) Ralph is going to go ahead and apply his 
graphic designer’s skills to the linking section for 
The Ice Warriors, leaving Paul and myself to 
concentrate on remastering the episodes and 
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making the documentary. As Paul is a BBC staff 
director, it should be child’s play for him to write 
and direct it - so I get to wear the producer's hat 
this time! 

26 February Time to get this show on the road. 
I've rung up our bookings people and set a day to 
transfer all of our film requirements to videotape. 
Have managed to negotiate a bloody great 
discount on the grounds that we'll be using the 
day to test out the new wetgate telecine [a film-to- 
video transfer technique] - which isn't unreason¬ 
able, considering I've spent a great deal of the last 
two months helping to get it going. It's a system 
which immerses the film in solvent as it is being 
scanned, and has the effect of 'filling in' any 
scratches, rendering them invisible. The results so 
far have been amazing, but it's a complex beast 
and we're still ironing out the bugs. 

Because of the trust we've built up with 
Christine Slattery and Andy Bello at the BBC's 
Windmill Road archive, we're going to be allowed 


title sequence for the documentary. These prove 
to be fascinating, especially the tests carried out 
for the original Hartnell titles. Back in 1963, 
they'd experimented with applying a video feed¬ 
back effect to pictures of people's faces with quite 
shocking results - the faces appeared to turn into 
skulls, or sprouted horns and fangs to become 
demons. Little wonder Verity Lambert had 
vetoed that idea! Speaking as someone who was 
terrified of Jon Pertwee’s smiling face in the 
seventies titles, I can only imagine the terror that 
a few demonic manifestations might have 
provoked in the sixties... 

The ventilation engineers are as good as their 
word, and by 2pm we have the wetgate back on¬ 
line. Picking up where we left off, we transfer The 
Ice Warriors One, Four, Five and Six plus The 
Underwater Menace Episode 3 to tape. Jan's Galaxy 
4 footage is next through - wow! The fans are 
going to love this! When we put it back together 
with the bits from Whose Doctor Who, there'll be 


"We'll actually be using the very same 
films of The Ice Warriors which were 
re discovered at the back of an old 
cupboard at BBC Enterprises!" 


access to the master copies of all the 
films we need, so we should be 
talking the best possible quality. 
We'll actually be using the very same 
films of The Ice Warriors which, 
famously, were discovered in the 
back of an old cupboard at BBC 
Enterprises! 

7 March 10am sees the start of the 
first real work on The Ice Warriors 
project. Stuart Fyvie, our telecine 
operator, arrives in good time and 
we're soon joined by our guest for the 
day, Jan Vincent-Rudzki. Jan has 
brought along his film extracts from 
Galaxy 4 to transfer - it's really going 
to happen! It's quite a tight schedule 
because we have five complete Doctor 
Who episodes and several other rolls 
of film to transfer to videotape in 
only a few hours. Let's hope we don't 
run into problems... 

Come 11am, I’m squatting in a 
small room wearing a gas mask while 
an LED display on a bleeping alarm 
panel tells me that the atmosphere 
contains over ten times the safe limit of solvent 
vapour in it. This is not a good start. Something 
has gone badly wrong in the wetgate room, and 
I'm trying to fix it - not a situation one usually 
associates with a television producer, but as my 
'real' day-to-day job is the maintenance of the 
telecine area, I feel I'm probably able to sort it out 
quickest! After a while, I realise that the ventila¬ 
tion extract has failed and a trip up to the plant 
room reveals that the fan motor has sheared its 
steel shaft - nice. Luckily, a top team of ventila¬ 
tion specialists are soon on the job and promise 
to have us running again by 2pm. 

With the loss of the wetgate facility, we decide 
to get on with the job of transferring the other 
pieces of film - mostly title sequence tests which 
we'll eventually be using to put together our own 


nearly six minutes' worth of Four Hundred Dawns 
in total - over a quarter of the first episode! 

I ask Jan about rumours that he might have a 
copy of some 'home movie' footage shot during 
the filming of both The Evil of the Daleks and Fury 
From the Deep. He smiles and says that he had 
been given a copy many years ago by a man at 
BBC Ealing. He doesn't feel he has the right to 
give us a copy without the original owner’s 
permission, a viewpoint 1 can only respect. 
Unfortunately, Jan can't remember the guy's 

15 March Just back from a weekend up in 
Birmingham, where Paul and I have been 
choosing soundbites to cover the missing 
episodes of The Ice Warriors. I've typed up this 
"linking script' from the story's original camera 
scripts, and I'm now going through the actual 
audio so 1 can get it down on paper verbatim. 
Then I've got to write a number of short 
voiceover links which will help move the viewer 
through the story. This script will be e-mailed to 
Mark Ayres, our audio expert, who'll put together 
the soundtrack from his deaned-up off-air record¬ 
ings. At that stage it will sound pretty much like 
the finished item, except that the narration will 
use Mark's voice as a guide. This will then be re¬ 
recorded by a professional presenter, hopefully 
Frazer Hines. At least we'll soon have something 
to give to Ralph, who will be putting the visual 
parts of the linking material together. 

23 March Mark Ayres is hard at work cleaning 
up fan Graham Strong's off-air recordings of the 
two missing Ice Warriors episodes. As a by¬ 
product, Mark has realised that it would be very 
easy to put together a CD duplication master 
containing both episodes in full. Steve Cole likes 
this idea - and we're going ahead on the assump¬ 
tion that the boxed set will now contain an audio 
CD as well, although it will be down to BBC 
Worldwide's marketing department to decide if 
this is commercially feasible. Fingers crossed... 

26 March Damian Shanahan is over from 
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A few cold, hard facts about 
The ice Warriors . . . 

Writer Brian Hayles found inspiration (or his 
third transmitted Doctor Who serial, The Ice 
Warriors, in a journal article concerning the 
August 1900 discovery of the corpse of a 
long-extinct mammoth by Russian scientists. 
The creature had been perfectly preserved in a 
sheet ot ice - and, from this, Hayles 
extrapolated the notion of a living alien being 
uncovered in such a lashion 

Hayles originally envisaged his Martian fridge 
magnates as part-cybernetic beings with 
electrical instrumentation attached to their 
bodies - a notion which may have been 
scrapped after being deemed to have 
similarities to the popular Cybermen’s modus 
operandi. Costume designer Martin Baugh 
saw the Warriors as bipedal tortoises; the 
two-piece shells which comprised the main 
bodies were constructed from fibreglass 

Mostly comprising Glacier and Ice Cave 
sequences, tilm inserts for The Ice Warriors 
were shot on Ealing's Stage 3 between 25 
September and 2 October 1967. One insert tor 
Five required the use of a real bear hired from 
specialist firm Zoorama. Bar certain 
pre-records, each episode s studio sequences 
were taped on subsequent Saturdays between 
21 October and 25 November 

A special trailer in which stars Peter 
Barkworth and Peter Sallis. in character as 
Clent and Penley respectively, addressed the 
camera ("My name is Clent. I'm a scientist in 
charge of stopping the second Ice Age Irom 
destroying the European world", etc) was 
taped during recording ot Two; this was 
transmitted on 4 November, immediately after 
the concluding instalment of the preceding 
serial, The Abominable Snowmen 



The Ice Warriors was broadcast between 11 
November and 16 December 1967. With its 
viewing figures averaging out at 7.3 million, 
its ratings were a marked improvement on its 
precursor's 6.85, although the show's 
Appreciation Index remained in the low 50s. 
Both master tapes and telecine recordings ot 
the serial were thought to have been 
destroyed in the seventies, but in 
August 1988 16mm film cans 
labelled The Ice Warriors t 
Two, Four, Five and Six 
were found to have been 
inside an unexamined 
storage area at BBC 
Enterprises' Villiers 
House 
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possibly get the finished tapes to him by 7 
August, otherwise there'll be problems getting it 
through the BBFC in time. I tell him that we'll try 
- but that it’s not likely, considering we don't get 
to shoot our presenters until 3 August! The man 
expects miracles! 

30 June Words very nearly fail me... I've just 
got into work and opened a package addressed to 
me. Inside is a VHS cassette and a typed note that 
simply says, "Hope you can find a use for this." It 
turns out to be a copy of the 8mm in-studio film 
from The Evil of the Daleks and Fiay From the Deep 1 . 
Unbelievable - my jaw nearly hits the floor when 
the Emperor Dalek explodes! And then the Weed 
Creature bursts through the door in a mass of 
foam! In colour! Bloody awful quality, but I'm 
determined to use some of it - this is priceless 
stuff! But who the hell sent it? I know it can't be 
Jan because of our earlier discussion - so who? 
_ Get on the phone to Paul. "Erm, you're not going 
— to believe this mate, but..He's dead chuffed - 
| yet another reason to buy the tape when it comes 
o out! 

m 3 July Deep in the bowels of the Design Block 


at Television Centre, Ralph is capturing the 
telesnaps for The Ice Warriors Two and Three onto 
videotape. These tiny thumbnail prints glued to 
the pages of a book were only rediscovered five or 
so years ago by former DWM editor Marcus 
Hearn. Ralph is capturing them full-screen using 
a camera mounted on an enormous cast-iron 
animation stand. The quality is absolutely 
amazing - it's just a shame that the original 
pictures seem to have been glued in without too 
much care. There are dirt and glue smears in 
abundance — more clean-up work for us! 

Meanwhile, I've been getting all the missing 
episode clips into a form suitable for Mark to 
work his audio magic on. Most of the sound will 
be relaid from Graham Strong's and David 
Holman's off-air recordings, and then Mark will 
send me a finished copy back on Digital Audio 
Tape. The bit I'm most looking forward to is the 
clip of Kert Gantry being executed by a Dalek, 
from the first episode of The Daleks' Master Plan. 
This is close to my heart, because I rediscovered it 
in 1991 as a mute film sequence and have never 
seen it with the correct sound. 


Australia, and together we travel over to Visual 
Imagination's offices in Putney to meet up with 
Jan in order to collect his 8mm film print of off¬ 
screen Doctor Who footage. This is exactly what it 
sounds like - a film of Doctor Who clips taken by 
filming directly from a TV screen during the 
show's Australian transmissions. The film 
includes several scenes from missing stories, and 
we're eager to use shots of the regeneration 
sequences from the end of The Tenth Planet and 
the beginning of The Power of the Daleks. The 
speed of each shot varies a lot - evidently the 
cameraman was using an old camera with a 
clockwork mechanism. He would have had about 
15 seconds' shooting before he would have had 
to wind up the camera again, and he'd have been 
limited to shooting around four minutes’ mate¬ 
rial per roll. Considering those constraints, it's 
remarkable just how many of the defining 
moments of the early years he managed to 
capture. However, those speed variations are 
going to make the job of editing together a 
sequence and synching it to the off-air sound¬ 
track very difficult... 

27 May Two weeks ago, Steve Cole gave me a 
deadline of 12 August to deliver the finished 
tapes, which seemed ages away - but we've just 
found out that, due to work commitments, we're 
not going to be able to get Frazer and Debbie 
together to record links for us until 3 August! Now 
that really is cutting things a bit fine... Steve Cole 
has also told me that tire 12 August deadline is 
just that - it must be finished by then or there 
won't be time for the British Board of Film 
Classification to certify the whole package for 
release. When I’d asked him for a deadline I'd 
thought that he might have given me a sensible 
one, one with a bit of slack, just in case. Oh no. 
That would have been too easy... 

16 June Steve Cole e-mails me to ask if we can 


"When we put all the various Galaxy 4 
bits back together, we'll have nearly six 
minutes' worth in total - that's over 
a quarter of the first episode!" 





: like film - in keeping with the rest of the 


Excellent news! The audio CD of The Ice 
Warriors Two and Three is definitely going to be 
released as part of the box set - and probably at 
no extra cost! 

4 July At last, we're getting down to shooting 
some interviews. Not before time, I’m getting 
increasingly worried by how close the deadline is. 
Paul's very laid-back about it. OK, I know he does 
this all the time, but it's starting to panic me. 

Paul has piled a mountain of video gear into 
the back of my car and we’ve headed out to the 
Full Circle location, the lake at Black Park, to put 
our friend David Stead in front of a camera and 
get him to tell us about how he found The Wheel 
in Space Episode 3. Interminable interruptions by 
ducks, aircraft and two loud foreign girls in 
canoes, but we finally get his story on tape. 

5 July Sunday morning and we’re doing the 
same thing again, only this time it's Jan Vincent- 
Rudzki in a rather nice back garden in 
Wimbledon. More aircraft noise - and even a 
couple of Tube trains thrown in for good 
measure. Two takes and we've got it, though - a 
nice intro for the Galax}' 4 clip. 

Back to Epsom for a late pub lunch and again I 
voice my worries about the timetable. We're 
interviewing Ian Levine this evening, but we 


he speaks for an hour solidly - he would have 
gone on longer, only we had to stop and change 
the tape! Fascinating stuff, but I haven't got the 
heart to tell him that we'll only be able to use 
about a minute-and-a-half at most... 

13 July Shooting an interview in Gordon 
Hendry's Oxfordshire home, in a small bedroom 
stacked floor-to-ceiling with his film collection. 
Gordon's the guy whose own 'missing episode' 
story sounds so unlikely that you just know it has 
to be true - he bought two missing episodes at a 
car boot sale! He laughs as he tells us how he beat 


bit more 

We’ve come from a meeting with Steve Cole 
and Jason May, who's been doing a phenomenal 
job in ensuring that all the clips, music, photos 
etc that we want to use are all cleared by the 
artistes, writers, copyright holders and agents 
responsible for them. All seems to be going well 
so far - which is good, as we're now only about 
three weeks away from our deadline! Steve 
showed us the cover for the video and described 
the box that the whole thing will come in, which 


"My jaw nearly hits the floor when the 
Emperor Dalek explodes. And then the 
Weed Creature bursts through a door 
in a mass of foam... in colour!" 



the bloke down from £12 to £8 
each... 

The soundtracks Mark has been 
restoring for us have now been 
synched up to the pictures, and 
the result is a huge improvement 
over the previous sound. The title 
of the documentary has been offi¬ 
cially confirmed as Doctor Who: 
The Missing Years. Paul and myself 
were going to use The Reconstnic- 
tion of Tone, a play on the title of 
the last episode of The Daleks' 
Master Plan, but the marketing 
people at BBC Video have over¬ 
ruled us. Any future Doctor Who 
researchers are going to have a field 
day with our documentation, 
because just about every bit of 
paper to do with the documentary 
has a different title. One of our 
scripts has the title Missing Cutaway 
written in biro on the back! 

Paul has put together a really 
nice little title sequence, using 
coloured elements from the orig¬ 
inal Hartnell and Troughton title 
sequence film tests. The result is a 
bizarre cross between sixties Doctor 

need to do Gordon 
Hendry and Sue 
Malden yet, and we 
still haven't booked 
an edit date. Paul 
says he'll sort it 
out this week. 

Thankfully we 
don’t have to worry 
about Damian 
Shanahan's interview - not 
happy with the one we shot with 
him last year, he's sent us his 
own, filmed on a beach in 
Sydney! 

Take the camera gear over to 
Ian Levine's - lan was the fan 
who first uncovered the truth 
the wholesale 
wiping of early Doctor 
Who instalments. 

We sit him 
down and 


Who and early Pertwee. At last, things seem to be 
moving... 

23 July It's a hot, humid day in London, but 
I'm surrounded by snow in a room inside 
Television Centre! I'm visiting the News Rostrum 
area, where Ralph is filming sequences for the Ice 
Warriors Two and Three linking material. Inside 
the room is a large motion-controlled video 
camera automatically performing pre¬ 
programmed moves over a rotating table covered 
in fake snow. In the middle of the snow is a 
mock-up of one of the video communicators 
used in The Ice Warriors. Closer inspection reveals 
that it actually contains a real LCD TV screen, 
being fed with captions from a Betacam recorder 
sat on the floor. The idea is that the reconstructed 
episode links will be introduced by using this 
device to explain the change from a real episode 
to a telesnap reconstruction, but I’m not saying 
how! Initially sceptical about what he's doing, my 
view is instantly changed when I see the results 
on-screen. I suggest we take the finished tape 
away and treat it electronically to make it look a 
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sounds very posh indeed... 

26 July Back to Pebble Mill for our first day's 
edit, which will pull all the major sequences 
together - except for one interview which we've 
yet to shoot. It's gone really well, but we've had 
to call it a night without finishing. Paul's going to 
get an over-run and finish off tomorrow, but I’ve 
got to be back in Surrey tonight. 

Keith Brown, our editor for the day, has been 
using a computer system called AVID, which 
allows sequences to be edited together very 
quickly. The problem is that it only uses very low 
quality pictures, so we need to go to a VT 
'conform' session, where the low quality AVID 
pictures are automatically replaced by the real 
pictures from our broadcast tapes. Thankfully 
we've been able to book the conform for two 
days' time. 

As it stands, we have all the basic packages that 
make up The Missmg Years, with the exception of 
the presentation links from Frazer and Debbie 
and an interview with Sue Malden, all of which 
will be shot at Windmill Road next week. We 
then go to an on-line edit to compile the 
completed programmes on Wednesday 5 August 

27 July Paul's just rung to tell me that the extra 
half-day of AVID went really well. In addition to 
packaging the interviews, he and Keith have put 
together a nice sequence showing the Doctor's 
first regeneration, running from the end of The 
Tenth Planet into the beginning of The Power of the 
Daleks. They've used off-air audios, 8mm off¬ 
screen footage and the regeneration clip used in 
Blue Peter. This would have been hell to put 
together if it hadn't already been done by fan Mai 
Tanner - we simply used his version as a guide! 
(Thanks, Mai - we've never even met you, but 
you deserve the credit we'll be giving you!) 

They've also been able to use a small amount 
of the 8mm studio footage. This is a short 
sequence of the Weed Creature bursting in, and a 
longer sequence from The Evil of the Daleks in 
which we've tried to recreate the atmosphere of 
the final Dalek battle. I worked out a nice 
sequence and e-mailed the shot list to Paul. It 
looked as though it would work really well, and I 
can't wait to hear it with sound! Apparently 
they've been able to synch it up with the explo¬ 
sions in the original episode - and even managed 
to get a bit of the Doctor in too! 

28 July 1998 First chance to see Ralph's 
telesnap sequence running in sync with the guide 







"Let's hope it's a success - there are 
plenty more incomplete stories in the 
BBC Film Library just waiting to be 
given the Ice Warriors treatment!" 


resolved, but finally admit defeat. Ask Paul if he 
can think of anyone we know with a good voice 
who might do it. He suggests a mate of his, Dave 
Harley, who's only too happy to help out 
Another disaster narrowly averted ... 

31 July Arrive at work to find Ralph's finished 
links tape waiting for me - it wasn't finished until 
almost midnight yesterday! The completed 
version is even better than 1 expected. Not only 
has he used camera moves over some of the 
pictures, he's even gone as far as to add flickering 
TV monitors, and swirling snow to some of the 
outside scenes! He's also framed the extreme 
edges of the screen with slowly moving, gently 
coloured patterns, which change depending on 
the location of the scene - a sort of subliminal 
way of reminding the 
viewer where the scene is 
set. The patterns are based 
on designs found in the 
original sets, such as the 
interiors of the computer 
room and the Warriors' 
spaceship, and also on the 
'ice' design that has been 
used on the video cover 
and presentation box. I 
can’t wait until Wednesday 
to see the final result when 
it is synched up with the 
completed soundtrack for 
the first time... 

3 August Paul, Richard 
Molesworth and myself 
arrive bright and early at 
the BBC's archive centre at 
Windmill Road, Brentford, 
to prepare for the shoot 
with Debbie Watling and 
Frazer Hines. Because we're 
shooting in a real film 
vault, we've got a complete 
camera, lighting and sound 


audio track - wcnv! What he has done is to cut the 
sequence together as though he was editing a 
moving programme - so whenever someone 
speaks, that person is on-screen. Coupled with 
the extremely high-quality soundtrack and the 
narration, this has meant that we've had no need 
to run a continuous text script on-screen at the 
same time. Because the number of original 
telesnaps from the two episodes is rather limited, 
a lot of shots have been grabbed from the other 
episodes and then manipulated in Paintbox to 
remove backgrounds or add things like moving 
snow and flickering video screens to the picture. 
He's even added a helmet to Jamie's head in one 
shot! 

Jason e-mails me to tell me that there's a 
problem with Frazer's contract - and that Frazer 
5 won't be able to do the voiceover for the Ice 
Warriors linking script Hell's bells, we’re only two 
o weeks away from our deadline - 1 do not need 
B this sort of thing happening! Tiy to get it 


While the crew are preparing the first set-up, 
Paul and Richard shoot an interview with Sue 
Malden, who was appointed as the first BBC 
Archive Selector in 1978. She discusses the 
reasons behind the junkings and the steps she 
took to begin recovering the material. One really 
interesting thing that she said was that when she 
got the job she set herself an exercise to find out 
about the archive history of one particular 
programme. Purely by chance, Doctor Who was 
the show she chose to look at... 

Debbie arrives early, at about ten o’clock, and 
sets about learning her lines in the canteen. The 
shoot starts at mid-day - but where the hell is 
Frazer? Oh well, we'll start with Debbie and carry 
on until he arrives. Luckily, Frazer turns up only 
five minutes late, just as Paul is filming Debbie's 
first link. Paul has decided to shoot a large 
number of set-ups all within the old static racking 
in the film vaults. It’s really photogenic, full of 
shiny cans of film and interesting 


possibilities for lighting and camera angles. One 
thing we leam very quickly is that film vaults are 
very cold places. Debbie looks absolutely freezing, 
so I surrender my coat to her between takes. 

Nosing through the film tins, we manage to 
find six episodes of Marco Pob - but unfortunately 
they turn out to be a 1974 foreign series in colour, 
not the missing Hartnell story! Frazer keeps 
claiming to find episodes of The Highlanders ... 

The shoot lasts about four hours, with Debbie 
and Frazer being very patient between takes as the 
camera and lights are moved to new set-ups - a 
new one for just about every different link. We 
wrap at about four o'clock; Frazer disappears 
quickly as he has to drive to Wales for his next 
job, and 1 drive Debbie up to Ealing Broadway to 
catch her train. We thank the crew, who have 
done a wonderful job, then it's a leisurely drive 
back home. 

5 August Well, it's all over at last. We've been 
editing all day at Pebble Mill and we've just added 
the BBC Worldwide sting to the last tape, so that 
just about wraps it up! We started off with The Ice 
Warriors, laying down the first episode and the 
linking section up until its end credits. As we 
didn't have access to captioning equipment until 
the afternoon, we then started on the second 
tape, which contains The Missing Years and The 
Umlerwater Menace, plus a couple of links from 
Frazer and Debbie in between. Although most of 
The Missing Years was already made up into pre¬ 
prepared segments, Paul still needed to cut 
together the interview with Sue Malden that we 
had shot on Monday, and of course all the 
linking sequences that Frazer and Debbie had 
done for us needed to be inserted. When the 
programme was complete, we then went back 
and put all our capitions in, before continuing 
laying the other complete episodes onto the two 
tapes. Our editors, John Walton and Mark Davies, 
made it all go so smoothly ... 

Being so dose to the project, it has been really 
difficult to view it objectively, so we brought 
along a friend, Andrew Stocker, as an impartial 
(well, nearly!) observer. Thankfully, he gives it a 
major thumbs-up. It was great to finally hear the 
finished soundtrack to the Ice Warriors links 
finally matched up to the picture, and Dave 
Harley has done a splendid job of the narration. 

Just need to make a few VHS copies for Steve 
Cole and the gang down in London, then we can 
hit the marvellous Shapla Tandoori in Shirley for 
the traditional post-project curry! 

7 August 1998 I e-mail Steve Cole from home. 
Well? What's the verdict? Hey, the man from 
BBC Video, he say . . . yes! Very well-received, 
apparently, and even got a round of applause at 
the end! 

Let’s hope the fens love it just as much. It 
started small and grew a lot bigger than we 
expected. I think there should be enough stuff in 
there to please everybody. I hope so - because 
there are plenty more incomplete stories in the 
library waiting to be given the Ice W arriors 
treatment! 
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"ULTIMATE 

DESTINY"? 


YOU'RE 

ALIVE'. 
































~ THE 
SITUATION ISN'T 
AS BAP AS I 
^THOUGHT... 


N NNAARR6HH 


NO? 


IT'S 

KILLING ALL 
OF THEM! 


NO. IT'S INFINITELY ^ 
r WORSE. THE PARIAH IS 
A LIVING WEAPON - SHE'S 
LIKE A MISSILE THAT'S 
GAINEP A MIND. SHE HAS A 
^ SENSE OF PURPOSE. > 


r EVEN 1 
THEY PON'T 
OBSERVE 
THIS. IT'S 


TIME- TRAVEL ...OP COURSE' 
THE ONE PIMENSION BARREP TO 
THE THRESHOLP WAS TIME! THE 
PARIAH HAP THIS PLANNEP FROM 
THE VERY BEGINNING ! 
SHE'S PRAINING THEM ALL. 
FEEPING THE ZIGGURAT MORE 
ENERGY THAN IT CAN HANPLE! 


SO WHAT 
POES THAT 
MEAN? 


^ A WEAPON 
ONLY HAS O 
PURPOSE 
^ IZZY. 


^ YOU 
KILLED OUR 
„ PEOPLE! 


YOU 

LINKIN'. CRAZY.. 
THEY WERE OUR 
























r SHAYDE. THE FJR?T LESSON 

I LEARNED fN MY CRAFT WAS THAT 
AS LONS AS ^ mission o^ectwe 
WAS COMPLETED, ANYONE 'NAS 
EXPENDABLE. 


-' v WHAT 
DO Y'THINK 
YOU'RE DOIN' 
_ WOMAN? s 


THERE HAS 
TO BE SOMETHING 
WE CAN DO... 


I NEVER 
BELIEVED 
THAT. 


r I DON'T ^ 
r ABANDON MY ’ 
' FRIENDS. IF IT'S 
WILL-POWER YOU 
NBEO, THAT'S 
. WHAT YOU'LL a 
X" SET ... 


/ NOT. ILACK... 

/ SUFFICIENT ENERGY 
OR WILL - fOR ANY FO 


a AiiiiEeen' 





























YOUR "ULTIMATE 
DESTINY", PARIAH? 
THE LITTLE WEAPON 
WHO GREW UP TO RILL 

. EVERYTHING? > 


r WHAT ^ 
DO YOU HAVE TO 
. SAY TO THAT. 

WHITE? V 


JUST 

ONE THING. 
SON... 


PERHAPS NOT, BUT I'LL 
STILL BE ALIVE, SAFE 
INSIDE THE ION SHIEU? 
THAT’S PROTECTING 
WORMWOOD FROM 


SO MUCH ' 
FOR YOUR 
PERFECT SCORE , 
^EH, PARIAH? 


WON’T LAST MORE’N A 
FEW MINUTES APART. 
DARLIN'... 


CHEW ON 
THAT ... 




I WANT A\ 
l OIVORCE. ) 
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Dapo!Sea Devil 


2 O MARINE COURT, MARJNA 
ST LEONARDS ON SEA TN3Q ODX, 

TEL \TAX/ O 1 424 436323 
CALLERS WELCOME 

THURSDAY FRJDAf, SATURDAY 9.3 O- 4.3 O 
TOR A BUMRERL/STOF 
DOCTOR WHO BARGAINS 
Send two First Class Stamps 

(NOTNEEDED WITH ORDERS) 


Official Doctor Who 
Da/eh Booh 



tiarleypln Bo^ed Sets 


Daleh Ratrol . £ 15.00 plus £ 1.30 p+p 

Unit Ratrol. . £ 13.00 plus £ 1.30 p+p 

Doctor Who and the Dinosaur £30.00plus £3.00 p+p 


£F.3 Oplus £ 1.00p+p 

Limited Edition 
Rewterware Rendants 



1 999 CALENDERS 



£9.99 Tost Free 


Tardls K,ey 



K9 21 st Anniversary 
£14.99 Each 
plus F3p R+R 


Three Short Stories Read 
by Raul McCann 
Double Cassette 



£Q. 99 plus 3 Op p+p 


Companions Soft bach 



Now Only HalfRrlce 
£6.30 plus £1.30 p+p 


Bluebird R!ay set 


£&.T3 plus £1.23 p+p 














































! The DWM Archive 



Mission 



to the 



N ext issue, DWM documents the making of 
The Daleks’ Master Plan, the series’ greatest 
ever epic ... but first, in this special bonus 
Archive, Andrew Pixley details the production of 
Master Plan’s own prologue - the one-off Doctor 
Who instalment with no Doctor in it! 


* i '0nV whole galaxy 

is In danger!” 


Outside their crashed rocket, 
Cory and Lowery watch a 
spacecraft pass overhead... 

LOWERY That’s the biggest 
rocket ship I’ve ever seen 
... It’s like nothing we’ve got. 
CORY It’s from an outer 
galaxy... 



MISSION TO THE UNKNOWN 

In an alien jungle, a man awakens and 
whispers: “I remember now... I 
must... I must kill... must kill... 
must kill..." Nearby, space travellers 
Captain Lowery and Marc Cory are 
working to repair their crashed rocket. 
They are waiting for their comrade. 
Jeff Garvey - but when Garvey 
1 appears, he attacks them. Cory 
shoots him dead, revealing that 
Garvey was infected by a Varga 
thorn and was mutating into an 
animal-plant creature. He explains to 
Lowery that he is a Space Security 
Service agent; the Daleks have 
again become active in the 
\ solar system, and Cory 
M fll believes that they 
have established a 
base on this 

hostile planet, 9 ' 


Kembel. Lowery starts making a 
launcher to ensure that a warning 
message recorded by Cory can be 
sent into space. 

In their base, the Daleks await six 
emissaries from the Outer Galaxies; a 
patrol is sent to destroy the crashed 
rocket and its crew. As the launcher is 
completed, Cory hears a noise, 
forcing the two men to move on 
moments before a Dalek patrol 
destroys the rocket. Lowery catches 
his hand on a Varga thorn, 
but keeps this secret 
■ from Cory. 


assemble, signing a document uniting 
their mighty war forces to attack 
Mars, Venus, Jupiter and the moon 
colonies - but Earth will be first to 
fall. Cory hears this announcement 
over the Dalek city's speakers, but is 
then attacked by the mutating Lowery; 
he kills the Captain. As Daleks close in 
on him, Cory records his message 
warning of the threat. The Daleks kill 
him; his tape is left in the under¬ 
growth nearby. 

In the Dalek conference room, 
delegate Malpha enthuses: “Earth 
we will conquer first! Victory! 

Victory!” His cry of conquest is ^ 
taken up ... . 


LOWERY But what's it doing 
here on a God-forsaken planet 
like this? 

CORY I don't know .,. 
but I'll tell you this ... 
There's something 
very big going on 
here, and if the 


Involved, you can 
bet your life our 
whole galaxy is in 
danger... 


From Mission to 
the Unknown 
by Terry Nation 




C ome early 1965, Doctor Who was a big 
success. Large audiences, boosted by the 
return of the Daleks in The Dalek Inva¬ 
sion of Earth in the weeks leading up to 
Christmas 1964, placed the series high 
in the TV charts. In what would effectively 
become a blueprint for the next two years, the 
series' commissioning pattern had settled down; 
standard four-part serials would be broken up 
with a six-part Dalek serial slotted in twice a year. 
Story editor Dennis Spooner had already commis¬ 
sioned Dalek creator Terry Nation to pen a third 
Dalek serial, Dr Who and the Daleks (IID - latterly 
The Chase - in December 1964. While Nation was 
delivering these scripts, an extra episode was allo¬ 
cated to the series' production team. 

The previous October, Planet of Giants had been 
cut from four episodes to three in post-produc¬ 
tion. Apparently for this reason, Head of Drama 
Sydney Newman had given producer Verity 
Lambert an extra episode as recompense; the 
episode would be recorded in early August, sched¬ 
uled for the end of the series' second recording 
block. Although the regular cast were not booked 
so far in advance, the stories were generally struc¬ 
tured as four- and six-parters; the extra episode 
failed, therefore, to fit such a schedule. 

With The Chase planned for transmission in 
May and June 1965, Spooner and Lambert provi¬ 


sionally arranged for 
Nation to provide another 
six-part Dalek serial to be 
screened over November 
and December in a bid to 
recreate the success of The 
Dalek Invasion of Earth; this 
evolved into the 12-part The Daleks' Master Plan. 
It was decided that the single episode could act as 
a 'cutaway" trailer for this serial, centring on the 
popular Daleks and featuring neither the Doctor 
nor his companions (in part an economy 
measure to save on the regulars' fees). 

Nation was commissioned to write the episode 
on Thursday 25 February; at this stage, the instal¬ 
ment was described as Dalek Cutaway, and would 
be referred to as such on most production docu¬ 
mentation. Nation approached the episode as a 
technical problem, requiring a self-contained 
narrative and a small cast. However, the success of 
the Daleks in general - and, more significantly, 
the creatures' imminent American debut, cour¬ 
tesy Aaru's Dr. Who and the Daleks film - had led 
him to consider the viability of a spin-off series 
featuring the Daleks alone (akin to the Dalek 
comic strip then running in TV Century 21). 
Elements of Nation's episode tested such a 
format, requiring a new force for good to combat 
the Daleks' evil. In the wake of the September 


"I used the episode es the central 
theme lor the next big one I was 
going tn do. I wanted to give a little 
trailer far that" 


1964 release of Goldftnger, the James Bond films 
were highly popular - and Nation decided that 
his new hero, Marc Cory of the Space Security 
Service, would be a 'space-age Bond’. 

By April, Donald Tosh was in the process of 
replacing Spooner as story editor; incoming 
producer John Wiles would soon be trailing 
Lambert. To aid the handover, a document titled 
The History of Doctor Who was compiled. This 
listed all broadcast and planned serials; the final 
of these, Serial DC, was "a one part Dalek cut¬ 
away ... a trailer for the Dalek serial planned for 
November/December of this year". This episode 
was to be made by the same production team as 
the preceding four-part serial, Galaxy 4 - and all 
five episodes would be held back to start the third 
season in September. 

Nation had delivered his script for the cutaway 
episode by Friday 14 May (he'd also been writing 
for ITC's The Saint during this time). The Dalek 
script opened in a tropical jungle, with strange 
sounds all around; Nation referred back to The 
Dalek Invasion of Earth in describing "a spine 
tingling shriek as per the Slyther". Originally the 
setting was the planet Varga, native home of the 
Varga plants (a reworking of 
The Chase's Fungoids). 
However, during July, revi- 
'. sions on the scripts for The 
£ Daleks' Master Plan had seen 
£ the name “Varga’ change to 
'Kemble', then 'Kembel' 
('Kemble' had previously been 
used by Spooner, Nation's co¬ 
writer on The Daleks' Master 
Plan, in Space Vacation, a 1962 
episode of the Supermariona- 
tion show Fireball XL5). The 
Varga plants retained their 
original name, but would 
now be noted as having been 
created by the Daleks on Skaro. 

A reference in the revised 'cutaway' episode's 
script back to The Dalek Invasion of Earth - 
Lowery's comment that the Daleks had invaded 
Earth about "a thousand years ago" - dated events 
to circa 3200 AD; Nation’s original setting for 
both this narrative and the subsequent 12-parter 
had been "One Million AD". 

The opening scene at the rocket between Cory 
and Lowery was shortened. Originally, Lowery 

"SCRIPTING ™ 

: SPACE SECURITY SERVICE 


T he Space 

Security ! 

Service (also 
referred to as the 
Special Security 
Service, and in 
Radio Times as V 

Space Special V * ‘ 

Security Service) 

was to re-emerge in The Daleks' Master Plan, 
where its agents included Sara Kingdom and her 
brother Bret Vyon. The SSS and Sara Kingdom i 
also featured prominently in Souvenir Press' 

1966 publication The Dalek Outer Space Book, 
which was written by Nation and former comedy 1 
writing colleague Brad Ashton. During 1966, 

Nation also developed a pilot script, The 
Destroyers, for a proposed Dalek television 
series; the heroes were four SSS agents. Captain 
Jason Corey, brother and sister David and Sara 
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also bore the 

description Dalek Cutaway, meanwhile, publicity 
photographs were labelled Mission to the 
Unknown and the halt-page preview article in 
Radio Times on Thursday 7 October was entitled 
Dr Who - Mission to the Unknown and stated 
"The story, called "Mission to the Unknown'.. 
However, much BBC paperwork still refers to It 
as Dalek Cutaway the Programme-as-Broadcast 
log for Saturday 9 October lists it as Daiek 
Cutaway - Mission to the Unknown whereas BBC 
Enterprises ottered it abroad as Mission to the 
Unknown (Dalek Cutaway). 

Not even the serial code is clear. Although 
Serial DC was used around April and May 1965, 
by Friday 9 July the episode was referred to on 
design drawings as Serial T/A, and later draw¬ 
ings describe it as Serial T Episode 5. When the 
videotape was due for wiping in 1969, paper¬ 
work referred to Serial Ta 1/1. 


called Cory a "'sadistic swine!" after the latter has 
shot Garvey. Late in the day, Lowery gained a line 
acknowledging Cory’s origins in the character of 
secret agent 007: "Space Security Service - 
licensed to kill!" There was little description of 
Cory and Lowery; Garvey was “thirty-five. Wears 
an overall suit with some military markings." 

The Daleks were again led by the Dalek 
Supreme, as seen in both The Dalek Invasion of 
Earth and The Chase. The original script indicated 
there should be seven alien allies of the Daleks, 
but one name was blanked out (presumably for 
budgetary reasons) leaving "Gearon, Trantis, 
Malpha, Sentreal, Beaus, Celation". Of the dele¬ 
gates, Nation indicated: "Each is different, but 
more or less humanoid (... ] the costuming for 
each is different We want as much variation as 



"I know children can stand a lot 
these days, hot surely they can be 
given excitement and entertainment 

that is not horrifying?” 

tsmurnm 



possible in these men, without them becoming 
comic." 

Although Lambert was still credited on Mission 
to the Unknown, the daily running of the show 
had effectively passed to Wiles during Galaxy 4. 
Lambert had been asked by Newman to act as 
producer on the early episodes of a new BBC soap, 
The Newcomers, which was due to air in October 
1965; she was then to get Newman's much- 
delayed Sexton Blake Lives! (later Adam Adamant 
Lives!) into production for 1966. 

T he episode, still known as Dalek Cut-Away 
through to production, was given the title 
Mission to the Unknown in July. The director 
originally assigned to handle both Galaxy 4 and 
Mission to the Unknown was Mervyn Pinfield, a 
veteran BBC figure and former Doctor Who asso¬ 
ciate producer. The remaining crew comprised 
costume designer Daphne Dare and make-up 
supervisor Sonia Markham (both of whom had 
worked on the show for some time), plus set 
designer Richard Hunt, who was new to the 
series. Aiding Hunt on the Dalek episode was 
Raymond Cusick, a regular designer on the series 
since the first Dalek serial. 

Filming for Pinfield's five episodes took place 
on Stage 3A of the BBC's Television Film Studios 
at Ealing over a week from Monday 21 June. Early 
















on, Pinfield's poor health required him to hand 
over to newly-trained director Derek Martinus, 
who took over fully for the episodes' studio 
recordings. Pre-filming for Mission to the Unknown 
took place on Friday 25, when the short scene in 
which Garvey mutates into a Varga plant was 
captured on 35mm film. Garvey was played by 
Barry Jackson, who had been Ascaris in The 
Romans; the actor was made up with the Varga's 
long white 'hair' in stages, eventually donning a 
complete Varga costume. 

Rehearsals for Mission to the Unknown began on 
Monday 2 August at Drill Hall on Uxbridge Road. 
Playing Marc Cory, the episode's star was Edward 
de Souza. Best known as Miles in the sitcom 
Marriage Lines, de Souza had just appeared in A 
Midsummer Night's Dream at the National 
Theatre, and had featured in films such as 
Hammer's 1962 The Phantom of the Opera; he was 
later a regular in The Troubleshooters. Playing 
Lowery was Jeremy Young, who had played Ka] 
in 100,000 BC. Malpha, the principal speaking 
delegate, was played by Robert Cartland, a voice 
artiste whom Martinus had hired at short notice 
to provide Galaxy 4's Rill Voice. As with The 
Chase, the Daleks were operated by Robert Jewell, 
Kevin Manser, Gerald Taylor and John Scott 
Martin; the creatures' voices were pre-recorded, as 
usual, by Peter Hawkins and David Graham. 

Mission to the Unknown was recorded in Studio 
4 at Television Centre on Friday 6 August (Studio 
3 had originally been booked). At 3.45pm, 
Lambert joined the Daleks and the alien dele¬ 
gates for a photocall on the Dalek conference 
room set Wearing Malpha's 'cracked' face, Cart- 
land had the most make-up; Trantis, meanwhile, 
was a small sharp-toothed figure, Warden had a 
cowled costume, Gearon wore an egg-headed 
helmet, Sentreal wore a pressure helmet and 
Beaus was a tall, hooped figure. There were also 
three Varga costumes which were sprayed with 
fire-proof paint and left to dry outside during 
camera rehearsals. 

Recording took place between 8.30 and 
9.45pm, starting with the final scene for Galaxy 




A fter The Newcomers and Adam Adamant 
Lives!. Verity Lambert's work as a BBC 
producer continued with Detective and the 
BAFTA award-winning IV Somerset Maugham. 
Moving to London Weekend Television in 1971, 
Lambert produced Budgie, but created Shoulder 
to Shoulder for the BBC in 1974. Lambert was 
made Controller of Drama at Thames Television 
that same year, and in 1979 became Chief Exec¬ 
utive of Thames' film subsidiary. Euston Rims: 
here she was executive producer on series like 
Quatermass. Minder. The Flame Trees of Thika, 
Widows. Reilly-Ace of Spies. As Managing 
Director of Thorn/EMI Films, she oversaw 

several feature films and then 
established her own 
production company. 

^ Cinema Verity, which 
produced Boys from the 
«, f Bush. G.B.H.. Sleepers. 
v Class Act and the 


controversial soap 
Eldorado-, she also 
won the title Busi¬ 
ness Woman of the 
Year. More 


^ recently, she has 
produced 
Jonathan Creek. 


SERIAL 77. MISSION TO THE UNKNOWN 

CAST William Hartnell Dr Who * with Barry Jackson Jeff Garvey. Edward de Souza Marc Cory, Jeremy 
Young Gordon Lowery, Robert Cartland Malpha; David Graham, Peter Hawkins Dalek Voices-, Robert 
Jewell. Kevin Manser, John Scott-Martin, Gerald Taylor Dalek Operators. 

‘Credited but does not appear. Maureen O'Brien and Peter Purves were also billed as appearing in 
Radio Times but were not included in cast lists 


EXTRAS Tony Starn. Roy Reeves, Leslie Weeks Vargas', Ronald Rich Trantis, Sam Mansary Sentreal, 
Johnny Clayton, Pat Gorman, Len Russell Planetarians [Beaus, Gearon, Warrien], 



ladiophonic Workshop, 
n. Lighting Ralph Wallon 
(monel Cusick. Producer 


ORIGINAL TRANSMISSION 

Episode Transmitted Time Dm. Rating (pos.) A.App 

Mission to the Unknown | 9 October 1965 [ 5.50-6.15pm 124'42" | 8.3M (37th) 154% 



made available, the episode was never sold 
abroad and was withdrawn by BBC Enterprises 
after 1974. A 16mm film recording was consid¬ 
ered by ABC in Australia, but rejected by the Rim 
Censorship Board after a viewing on Tuesday 13 
September 1966 determined that its content 
constituted "Horror"; the material which caused 
offence included the Varga mutations, dialogue 
relating to killing (including the line "licensed to 
kill") and the masked alien delegates. The episode 
was neither purchased nor screened. 

M ission to the Unknown's original 405-line 
tape was cleared for wiping as early as 
Thursday 17 July 1969, but was appar¬ 
ently still in existence until its erasure in July 
1974. No footage from the episode is known to 
exist, although an off-air soundtrack survives. 
The episode was novelised by John Peel as part of 
Doctor Who: The Daleks' Master Plan: 

Part I - Mission to the Unknown, 
published in paperback by Target 
Books in September 1989 with a 
cover by Alister Pearson, liM 


episoue, me lauei euvereu u ic uepanurc ui u ic 

29 year-old producer and contained a brief 
comment from Varga extra Leslie Weeks. The 
press referred to the Daleks’ grand alliance taking 
place at United Galactic Headquarters - UGH! 

Despite the Daleks’ presence, on transmission 
the episode's ratings were down on those 
for Galaxy 4; its audience appreciation 
figure was reasonable. 

Competition came from 
Thank Your Lucky Stars on 
ATV-London and Irwin 
Allen's new series Lost in Space 
on ABC and Southern. Some viewers 
confused when the Dalek narrative did 
continue the following week, as expressed in 
letter read out on /unior Points of View on Friday 
15 October. In a letter published in Radio 
Times on Thursday 11 November, concerned 
mother Mrs J M Shortland of London 
thought that the aliens seen were 
horrific; this spurred further comments 
Thursday 2 December, when the maga¬ 
zine's editor noted that the timeslot was 
not specifically aimed at children. 

Although 16mm film recordings were 


4: The Exploding Planet. Showing Garvey on the 
jungle set, this had not been recorded the 
previous week to avoid both hiring Jackson and 
erecting the set for a single scene. After Garvey 
moved out of shot, opening title captions for the 
episode were superimposed over a shot of the 
empty jungle. Three recording breaks were sched¬ 
uled, to both move the Daleks and add Varga 
make-up to Young's hand. 

Hunt handled the 'jungle' design, while 
Cusick concentrated on the UN Deep Space Force 
Group 1 rocket and message launcher; the former 
was made from stock set elements, but other 
items were constructed by Shawcraft Model- 
makers. Cusick was inspired by the Nuremberg 
Rallies for his design of the Dalek conference 
room. The four BBC Daleks from The Chase were 
used: three silver plus the black Dalek Supreme. 
One silver Dalek used the 'seismic detector arm' 
from The Chase. 

Just over one minute's music, derived from 
library albums by Trevor Duncan titled Synchro 
Stings, was used. The closing caption "Next 
Episode: Temple of Secrets" was shown over a 
shot of the Daleks filing past One short cut made 
in editing removed Lowery searching the crashed 
rocket for part of the radio beacon. 

On Saturday 7 August, both the Daily Express 
and Daily Mail ran items about the forthcoming 











It’s been ten whole years 
since Remembrance of the 
Daleks - one of DWM 
readers’ ten favourite 
stories ever — first aired. To 
commemorate the occasion, 
Peter Griffiths took guest 
and 


ou know, setting up two-headed 
interviews can be a time- 
consuming business. It involves 
contacting and co-ordinating, 
finding a date, time and venue 
which works for three schedules, 
as well as twisting the arm of a 
friendly photographer. I don’t begrudge doing 
any of that, I hasten to add, but it does mean that 
- as in the case of Pamela Salem and Karen 
Gledhill, alias the intrepid Dr Rachel Jensen and 
her trusty assistant Allison Williams in 
R b ’ of the Daleks - the evening can take 

quite a few months to pin down. 



back to the old school yard 
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Hie (act that Pamela lives in the States proved 
to be no slight obstacle. After numerous calls 
and faxes - and one lightning trip to Britain 
where time proved to be impossibly tight - I 
received a surprise call from Pamela's father-in- 
law earlier this year nominating some possible 
dates. Pamela, I was infbnned, was not going to 
miss out this time round! A phone call or three 
to Karen, who lives on the more familiar turf of 
North London, and we had our evening at the 
Islington branch of Ruby in the Dust planned. 

Upon my arrival at said venue, the waitress 
informs me that Pamela has called to say she is 
running a little late, so I take a seat and obsess 
over minor irritants such as the background 
music (think 'foreground music 1 ) until photog¬ 
rapher Mark Wyman rolls up a few minutes 
later. Karen arrives hot on Mark's heels, waving 
hello. Shrugging out of her overcoat and taking 
a seat, she explains that, being the mother of 


two young children, she's quite looking forward 
to a night out. "I’m amazed that people want to 
read about what we did on Doctor IVho ten years 
ago," she says. "When they write to me, they 
usually want photographs. I have a little supply 
of publicity photos which I don’t use much 
anymore, since I look a bit different ten years 
and two kids later. Have you done many of 
these interviews?'' 

Mark explains: "We've never done one 
together before, but we've written pieces sepa¬ 
rately for Doctor Who Magazine. I used to 
work for the BBC myself, in the costume depart¬ 
ment in fact.” 

"Who did our costumes? Oh yes, Ken Trew. I 
was absolutely obsessed with my coat, I 
remember. I was very concerned with conti¬ 
nuity, these episodes being my first real televi¬ 
sion - I didn't know somebody else did it for 
you! I came in with a chart of every sequence I 


was in. It impressed Simon Williams |who 
played Captain Gilmore| greatly!" 

While Mark explains that the entire design 
sector of the BBC has now gone freelance, I'm 
keeping a watchful eye on the restaurant 
entrance, unsettling potential diners by 
squinting at them to check their Pamela Salem- 
ness. In the event there’s no doubt - the immac¬ 
ulately-presented lads - who enters after about 15 
minutes and looks around expectantly is 
unmistakably she. 

Karen embraces Pamela warmly as she 
completes our little group. "I'm so sorry I'm 
late," she says, settling down with a relieved 
sigh. "I've had rather a trying day, and then I 
couldn't get a cab. This afternoon I forgot my 
keys and I've been waiting out in the rain for 
my lather-in-law to get back. I had this terrible 
vision of basing to come straight here and 
arriving looking a sight!" 

We assure Pamela that she doesn't look a 
sight - just as well, as Mark’s brandishing his 
camera. "Just make sure you keep the lighting 
nice and pink and soft!" she smiles. Karen nods 
vigorously in accompaniment. 


□ aren and Pamela have some catching 
up to do. "My first child came in 1990. 
not that long after Doctor Who." 
relates Karen. "1 did a lot of television 
between the kids, but not much theatre. You 
know how emotionally demanding acting is. I 
don't see how people can do it with children. 
I'd work more if 1 could do it locally." 

“Have you got a babysitter?" asks Pamela. 
"Yes-my husband, Matthew!" laughs Karen. 
"In the last 18 months. 1 can honestly say I've 1 
been out maybe twice with Matthew, about 
four times without him. I don’t think that's 
excessive. I managed to see Po/Koni because a 
friend of mine was in it. How about you?" 

"Well, we've lived in b\ for three years now," 
explains Pamela to a rapt Karen. "My husband 
Michael got a Green Card first, then 1 
followed. I’ve been hying to go to America 
all my life. We live in Century City in 
West Los Angeles. It's in the middle of 
Beverly Hills, but it’s not Beverly Hills, of 

"Pamela, it sounds so glamorous!" 

to be on 
Rolls Royces, 
just full of lovely 
to make a 
tluisiasm - 
•1 optimistic 
you get sick 
tired of all the pace 
kerfuffle, it takes 15 
minutes and you’re up in 
Gabriel tnoun- 
you get really 
you can hop in 
car with your dog 
md go to Mexico! It's 
just fabulous." 

Karen shakes her 
head in wonder¬ 
ment, as do Mark 
and I. It's a far cry 






from Islington's Upper Street! As we order our 
food - and another bottle of wine - discussion 
turns to our favourite science fiction series, and 
Karen and Pamela describe their dynamic 
Dalek-battling duo. 

Pamela's first. "Rachel was downright forth¬ 
right and knew everything and drove everyone 
mad, but she was always right, wasn't she? It 
was quite a character part, the kind you're dying 
to do as you get older. There are very glamorous 
younger people coming up, and it's no good 
pretending you can still do their parts - I can't 
stretch the faces any more! Wasn't your char¬ 
acter a Cambridge girl, Karen? She was meant to 
be quite sensible." 

"What, naive and boring? No, Allison was all 
right She even got to mash up the insides of a 
Dalek. We had to do that bit over and over, and 
they kept telling me to do it harder. Somebody's 
hand was very near inside the claw, so I had to 
be careful. Doesn't matter - I’m still Allison, 


“It was quite a 
character part - 
the kind you’re 
dying to do as 
you set older!” 

Pamela 



Dalek Slayer! Young actors are always terribly 
impressed when they find out." 

Pamela grins. "My husband, Michael, did the 
first Star Wars film - he was the leader of the 
goodies - and when our young agents in LA 
learned that, his cachet went up with them so 
quickly! I remember I wanted to put a piece of 
Doctor Who on my showreel for America, but 
my agent said it was a bit heavy and 
armageddon-like! It was the scene in the cafe 
where Rachel is sitting around ticking off Simon 
Williams' character - with me not under¬ 
standing a word I was saying, I might add!" 

"Sylvester [McCoy] didn't know what he was 
talking about half the time either, did he?" 
Karen smiles. "He'd sit there and learn these 
lines literally without a due as to what he was 
saying. At one point he had to explain how to 
make some contraption, and he had no idea. It 
was very funny." 

"It got madder and madder, didn't it? They 
put in a reference at one point - 'Even Dr 
Quatermass wouldn't do that,' or something." 

"That's right - 'Bernard'!" 

Pamela peers at Karen for a moment, a little 
unnerved by her recalL "I wanted to know who 
this person was! 1 thought it was terribly 
obscure, but then I got letters saying what a 
wonderful in-joke it was. You don't reckon with 
the fans who really know everything about 
s science fiction." 

8 "And at the very end there was something 
> about a supernova," says Karen, dearly on a roll. 
8 "Sam Williams didn't know what that was. 



None of us knew by the end. It was all rather 
complex plot stuff. Ben [Aaronovitch, writer] 
had obviously grown up living and breathing 
Doctor Who, and he had to sit there all the time 
explaining the meaning of every line." 

"He must have thought we were absolute 
nitwits! Have you seen this story recently, 
Karen?" 

"I have. I watch it with my daughter, Beatrice, 
all the time. She's only just learned the serious¬ 
ness of Daleks! She's longing to meet Sophie 
[Aldred], and I keep saying, Tes, soon."' 

Pamela breathes a little sigh of relief. "Here I 
was thinking I must be going senile because you 
could remember these tiny little details and I 
couldn't!" 

"I've done quite a lot of tdevision despite 
having children, and Beatrice loves it. I'm not 
funny about watching myself on telly. It makes 
me laugh, generally." 

"It makes me ay! I have learned an enormous 
amount by watching myself, though." 

“I do think some of my bits in Remembrance 
are dreadful," Karen admits. "It was only my 
second television ever, and the first had been 
very tiny. To suddenly go into this thing which 
was five or six weeks' work was a very big step. 
The director, Andrew [Morgan], used to do lots 
of workshops at the Actors' Centre, and I 
followed that up and wrote to him. He saw me 
for something called Knights of God, which I 
didn’t get, but he called me back for the Dalek 
episodes." 

Pamela joins in. "1 knew Andrew, too - I'd 


worked with him on a series called Buccaneer. He 
was a marvellous actors' director, very laid-back 
and relaxing. It's funny, though - one of the 
most uncomfortable directors I ever worked 
with turned out some of the best work I've 
done. I worked very hard on it, and he obvi¬ 
ously knew how to take his shots. We fought 
our way through an entire production, but it's 
got me more work. There was one director I 
loved, and when we saw the finished product 
he'd managed to be on the wrong person 90 per 
cent of the time." 

amela and Karen shared the limelight 
with Doctor Who's most famous little 
green blobs in bonded polycarbide 
armour, of course. "I'm of the genera¬ 
tion which grew up terrified of Daleks," divulges 
Karen. "My brother and 1 had those little toy 
Daleks on ball bearings, and we used to roll 
them round the edge of the bath." 

"Really? They're supposed to be very valuable 
now, Karen. The Daleks were one of the draws 
of doing these episodes. Do you remember they 
gave us a breakdown [of Dalek history]?” 

"Yeah, Ben tried to tell us all that stuff. The 
guys who played the Daleks were something 
else, too. It killed me in rehearsals when they'd 
go around just like we did in the schoolyard, 
with rolled-up newspapers held out in front of 
them." A thought suddenly strikes Karen. 
"Weren't the Daleks going up stairs a new 
innovation in our story? Very frightening! My 
brother was shocked by that He said, They 
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“Dursley McLinden had a 
top career ahead of him. 
He danced like a young 
Fred Astaire” Karen 


can't do that! Daleks can't go up stairs!'" 

"They move into our folklore, these stories, 
like modern-day fairy tales," says Pamela. "I 
remember when Lois Lane had an affair with 
Superman in the films -1 was aghast!" 

We move onto other topics for a while, 
taking the opportunity to order, recharge our 
glasses and soak up some of the restaurant’s 
lively atmosphere. Presently, Karen brings us 
full circle when she talks of Doctor Who's laud¬ 
able reputation among actors. 

"Although Doctor Who was not serious drama 
as such, it taught me what acting was all about," 
she muses. "It's pretending. When we were 
rehearsing those outdoor scenes, with card¬ 
board boxes for cars and so forth, it really 
brought that home to me. How it came over so 
seriously 1 don't know, because we were always 
laughing." 

"Because when it came to the take, it was 
always in deadly earnest," observes Pamela. 

"When they did the big explosion in the 
chemistry lab, Sam |Simon) told some terrible 
story, something very rude about hamsters! He 
told it as we were all crouching down, ready to 
go. We were desperately trying not to laugh!" 


tradition of crossword completion 
on Doctor Who, and Pamela is not 
slow to pick up on the connection. 
"1 have a story about Tom Baker," 
she says with a grin... 

"1 worked with him on an earlier 
Doctor Who story, as you know 
[Pamela played Pilot Toos in 1977's 
The Robots of Death, pictured left]. 
Tom was wonderful, just a joy to 
work with. We'd met up in York in 
rep, and he used to do crosswords 
even then. To get to the actors' bit 
you had to go through this big area 
where all these posh York people sat 
having their cofee, and every day 
Tom would come through the door 
doing his crossword, only to trip and 
do this enormous pratfall! The whole room 
would look at him, aghast. It worked every time. 
He would then just brush through the doors at 
the other end and disappear." 

Pamela was certainly able to pick her Doctor 
Whos, appearing in two of the most popular 
stories the series has offered. "They were so 
different, it might as well have been two 
different programmes," she says. "Remembrance 
was very realistic, the army and so forth, while 
the robots one was a bit bizarre. I always 
thought my long flowing gown looked like a 
nightdress." 

"Well," counters Karen, "it was a Doctor Who 
costume!" 

"I don't think I've ever laughed so much as 
on that first one," Pamela enthuses. "The 
director, Michael Briant, would crack jokes, and 
Tom would crack jokes, and we'd end up help¬ 
less on the floor. It was very slow work! I 
remember one of the actors [David Bailie, 
playing Dask] had this incredible painted face 
because he was trying to become a robot 
himself. It took about an hour to get this make¬ 
up done, but after he'd finished up and virtually 
left the building, they realised they'd missed a 


Jameson [Leelaj and i were on the gantries 
above the studio, and we had to run across 
them to get down to the floor. It was very 
scary!" 


m here was tabloid speculation at the 
time about Pilot Toos becoming a 
regular, but Pamela dismisses this with 
a shrug. "It was just hype. I never for 
one moment thought I'd be the new Doctor 
Who girl. I still think Louise was one of the best 
Some people think it's not politically correct, 
but the formula worked best when the girl was 
sexy and the man was eccentric" 

"Absolutely," says Karen, "though on our 
Dalek episodes, Sophie wasn't playing a sexy 
girl, she was playing a young modem girl. She 
has the most amazing temperament - always 
'up', always good-natured. A lot of the work 
Sophie does is dependent on her personality as 
much as her acting skills. Although it was fairly 
early on in their relationship, she and Sylvester 
were terribly good friends as well. They still are.” 

"Sylvester's like a magician - in fact, I think 
he is a magician," notes Pamela. "He did a 
marvellous one-man show at the Lyric with 
wonderful wooden dolls." Mark steps in here 
and provides a title: The Zoo of Tranquillity. 
Pamela nods eagerly. "That rings a bell. I 
remember it was all devised by him, on stage, 
non-stop, with a hugely different character to 
the Doctor. He was so imaginative, always 
thinking of new things to do." 

"He kind-of wanted to do that on Doctor Who 
as well," says Karen, "but it wasn't always 
possible. His forte is that physical theatre-style 
thing." 

On the Dalek story, Sylvester was particularly 
helpful to Pamela during an upsetting incident: 

"The reporters who came to 
cover the shooting were a 
horrible bunch. They 
asked me if I had chil¬ 
dren and I said, “No, 


Pamela nods. "English actors do that a lot, 
laughing and then suddenly switching off..." 

"1 was rather terrified on Doctor Who, being in 
such well-known company," confides Karen. 
"There were people like Harry Fowler and 
George Sewell and, let's face it, there was you." 

"Oh, darling!" Pamela beams. 

"And Simon Williams was my childhood 
hero from Upstairs, Downstairs. He was so 
modest as well." 

"He is, isn't he? I'd worked with Simon 
before, on one of my very first plays. God, that 
takes me back! He writes as well, I believe.” 

"And does a lot of panel shows on telly," 
notes Karen. "We were both crossword fans, so 
we used to do crosswords all the time on 
Remembrance." 

There is, of course, a long and honourable 


scene! We all had to keep 
things bubbling along so 
nobody upstairs knew 
what had happened. 

People went to the loo 
and dropped their 
coffee, all sorts of 
things. But his one 
hour make-up was 
done in ten minutes 
flat... 

"I also 

that right at the t 
were having an 

strike on overtime. This was last 
episode, last day, last scene and they were 
going to pull the plug. If we didn't get it in, 
that would have been it. Lovely Louise 
















somebody else can have my quota,' or some¬ 
thing like that They then put this headline: 
‘Pamela’s grief that she has no children'! I was 
really upset by that. The article was exactly what 
I had said, but somebody else had obviously 
slapped on the headline. 

"Sylvester was so sweet about it when 1 told 
him, calming me down so I didn't ring them up 
and make it ten times worse. He said not to 
worry because they'd interviewed him once and 
asked him if he was afraid of mental illness, 
because his mother had been ill. He'd said, 'I was 
when I was young, but then I grew up and 
found out I was mad, so I don’t have to worry 
anymore!' I thought that was terribly funny, but 
of course the headline read: 'Sylvester McCoy's 
fear of mental illness'. So I was in good 
company." 


“I’m still Allison the Dalek 
Slayer! My daughter 
watches the episodes with 
me all the time!” Karen 


university, I thought, 1 don't want to be an 
actress. It's a silly job.'" 

Pamela nods. "You were fighting against it." 
"1 still do, in a way. It's too often misunder¬ 
stood that you need intelligence to be an actor. 
A lot of our greatest actors are very well- 
educated." 

"You're right about that, though I think there 
are some people who come over on film quite 
instinctively as well. For some reason the screen 
loves them. Myself, I grew up in India. Nobody 
family wanted to be an actor at all, 
my mother should have been. My 
rted us children, and 1 also 
being in the right place at 

right time." 

Karen sighs slightly. Talking with Pamela 
has perhaps rekindled thoughts of what 
she's put on hold to raise her family. "I'm 
very aware of not having been in the 
right place for the past few years," she 
says. "I'm really hoping everybody's still 
to be there when I eventually go 
to acting. You just need to go out 
d see people work - it makes you part 
of things. 1 remember straight after 
Doctor Who I went with Dursley 
McLinden [Mike Smith in 
Remembrance] to the premiere of A 
Handful of Dust. I'd never done anything 
like that before, and we had a really 
wonderful evening. He was the perfect 
escort, so charming. 

"Kristin Scott-Thomas and Patricia 
Hodge were in the production, and Dursley 
knew all these top stars. I went to see 
him in the Follies, playing the young 
Ben, but then I lost touch with him, 
1 realised later was because he was ill. 
Cameron Mackintosh was very good to him, 
though. Dursley had a great career ahead of 
him - he was a wonderful dancer, like a 
young Fred Astaire to watch.” 

"I didn't know he'd died.” Pamela 


Conversation once more drifts as our food 
arrives. Mark, however, is interested to know 
how Karen and Pamela got into acting ... 

"My Mum was a dancer who became an 
actress," offers Karen. "1 grew up very much in 
the industry, not in a famous way but in a very 
working way. A lot of actresses came from my 
school - Emma Thompson was one. She was 
working at the BBC when we were doing Doctor 
I think on Fortunes of War. When I went to 


shakes her head sadly. "So much good company 
has gone." 

Talk of good company leads Pamela to the 
producer of Remembrance of the Daleks, John 
Nathan-Tumer. "Who could forget John? I was 
terribly fond of him. 1 remember we went to a 
sort of big PR party after filming, and I parked in 
the YWCA building underground car park 
nearby. I came late, on my own, and I was rather 
frightened by all the shadows and echoes! I 
finally found my way to this party but 1 couldn't 
face going back by myself, so I begged John to 
come with me. We were both so jittery as we 
walked through this car park, clutching each 
other and looking around, that we just made 
each other worse. It was so terrifying that I’ve 
never been back to that car park, ever!" 

O Nver coffee, Karen and Pamela share 
some final thoughts on Doctor Who. 
"I just remember it being a very 
enjoyable experience," says Karen, 
slightly taken aback by how much she has 
remembered from a decade ago. "I'm not sure 
what the attraction is, but on my CV it still 
generates enormous interest. Young actors these 
days don't get to do Doctor Who, sadly." 

Pamela thinks. "I'd like to say the Daleks, or 
the big explosion in Waterloo, or whatever, but 
the thing 1 most remember is very egotistical - 
it's the fact that I enjoyed doing a part I'm not 
normally given the chance to do." 

"And one thing I definitely remember is the 
clothes!" says Karen animatedly. "Those awful, 
awful clothes! I caught sight of myself in those 
tight trousers, and it gave me the impetus to lose 
weight in the three weeks between the outdoor 
shots and the studio stuff! I also wanted to wear 
a Newnham College scarf because that’s where I 
had been, but they wouldn't let me - it was 
more likely that Allison would have been to 
Girton at that time. I felt very disloyal!" 

"1 hated the clothes too," says Pamela, sotto 
voice. "I flitted around in a cardigan and pearls, 
making it one of my first over-the-hill parts!" 

Being a far braver soul than I, Mark informs 
Pamela that her lilac knitted outfit was one of A 
Dozen Funky Things About Remembrance of the 
Daleks as listed in the fanzine Anti-Matter 
Chicken. She leans forward in complete bewil¬ 
derment. "Eh? ‘International Chicken'?" 

I have to admit that I'm momentarily aghast 
that this information has become public knowl¬ 
edge. Pamela looks from the amused Karen to 
me to Mark, who explains fan culture in a 
little more detail. She listens carefully, nodding 
all the while, and then laughs out loud. 
"Really? Oh, you've made my day!" (!Mi) 














HE’S BACK! (WE THINK) 

When you Introduced the Threshold, 
we applauded. When you killed off 
Ace, we were stunned. When you 
regenerated the Doctor into a 
completely new persona, we were 
amazed. 

Wormwood Part Four. The final 
frame. Wow. 

James Hadwen 
via e-mail 

Well done, guys, a very well-executed 
con. Worthy of the Master in fact - 
he doesn't work for you, by any 
chance? 

I can just Imagine you up there in 
Kent grinning your faces off for the 
last three months as the letters 
flooded in. You certainly know how 
to get a reaction. Just don't do it too 
often, I only have one heart, and 
you've nearly burst it twice now. 

Nice one chaps! 

Dave Phillips 
via e-mail 

Perhaps foolishly, I didn't see this 
coming. This is even more surprising 
because the story arc bears distinct 
similarities to the earth-shattering 
Doomsday plotline in which 
Superman was famously 'killed' and 
resurrected, In both cases, the hero 
meets his apparent demise only to be 
replaced by a 'pretender' to his title 
(four of them in the case of Supes). 
Then, just as the fans are in the 
midst of arguing over the strengths 
and weaknesses of the new char¬ 
acters) ... surprise, the old version 
sensationally reappears! 

Or at least I think that’s what's 
going on here. Maybe the Ninth 
Doctor is the real one after all, and 
the Eighth is the counterfeit version. 
You guys are so devious, I wouldn't 
put it past you... 

Richard McGinlay 
via e-mail 

Whilst flicking through some old 
albums I found a couple of piccies 
that I thought might be of interest to 
you. It looks like your new Doc met a 



to find the Tea 

Towel of Rassilon, or something 
similarly obscure. . 

FKrtimb 
Tonbridge , Kent 

The Ninth Doctor is a really inspired 
idea. So, Wormwood Part Four: 
shock, horror, the Eighth Doctor is 
back. I think that you shouldn't do 
anything rash like bring back 
McGann's incarnation - you should 
stick with your Ninth Doctor. 

Nell Clarke 
via e-mail 

There's always one, isn't there? 



Send your letters to Timelines. Doctor Who Magazine, Marvel Comics. Panim House. 
Coach and Horses Passage, The Pantiles. Tunbridge Wells. Kent TN2 5UJ, or e-mail us at 
doctorwho@marmags.demon.co.uk - marking your letter Timelines' in the subject line. 
No subscription or other general enquiries by e-mail, please. 


GRACE AND FAVOURS 



I would like to congratulate Alan Barnes on his 
excellent article Sex and the Single Gallifreyan. The 
issue of sexual and romantic affairs for the Doctor is 
a difficult one, but Alan has dealt with it in an inter¬ 
esting, intelligent and academic fashion. The avail¬ 
able sources are used to draw conclusions and to 
allow speculation, but the speculation is kept to just 
that, not touted as 'fact'... 

I had always felt the reason the Doctor never 
settled down with anybody, and perhaps tended to 
avoid falling in love, was that he was too busy 
saving the universe to have the time for that sort of 
thing, and in most places he would only be around 
for a few days at most. Since the Doctor is 
undoubtedly a gentleman, a one-night stand is out 
of the question, and so naturally he goes without 
the romantic love we know. This makes the idea in 
Human Nature that the Doctor might want a 
'holiday' from his lifestyle all the more believable . . . 

Oh, and finally, with all the excitement about even 
tentative plans for a Doctor Who movie, I thought I 
would ask some non-fans what would make it more 
likely to be successful. Their answer? More love 
interest. Rather than too much, for them the kisses 
between the Eighth Doctor and Grace were not 
romantic enough. Read it and weep, Who prudes! 

Oliver Thornton 
Crowborough, East Sussex 

It pains me to say this, but the foul stench of 
padding has been oozing from the last few issues of 
DWM. Must we really have seven pages devoted to 
Steve Lyons’ musings on whether or not a story on 
the back of a chocolate bar's wrapper is as much a 
part of 'real' Doctor Who as a TV episode watched 
by millions [see Spiking the canon, DWM 267]. And 
why on earth do eight pages have to be given over 
to Alan Barnes' failure to understand that the 
McGann Doctor kissed Daphne Ashbrook because 
the film's producers believed it was a necessary 
device to get people watching? Mr Barnes’ obses¬ 
sive speculation about Time Lord reproduction is 
the latest manifestation of a desire to impose a 


misguided form of 'realism' onto Doctor Who, as if 
it's necessary for the' programme to operate in a 
coherent continuum similar to (and thus as dull as) 
our own lives. Paul Cornell's barmy suggestion in 
DWM 267 that the Doctor should be able to deal 
with real issues like famine is another example, and 
New Adventures authors have already had McCoy 
and Ace run headlong into debates about sexuality 
and drug-taking. Sony, but Doctor Who is not real, 
nor is it meant to be. If the show's fans want to deal 
with such issues, why don’t they make documen¬ 
taries or write fiction free from such ludicrous 
devices as time-travelling Police Boxes? 

Mark Roberts 
Leicester 

OLDIES ARE GOODIES 

I feel I must take issue with one of Dave Owen's 
comments in Shelf Lite [DWM 269] - namely, that 
Chris Boucher's new novel Last Man Running 
perhaps “just isn't silly enough to be contemporary 
written Doctor Who". So now both Chris Boucher 
and Terrance Dicks, the only contributors to the 
BBC Books canon who wrote for the actual televi¬ 
sion series, have been more or less written off in the 
pages of DWM. Both have been sent the message 
that their attempts to write new stories just aren’t 
good enough. I think this is a pity. 

I have started many more 'new' and 'missing' 
adventures than I have finished. I admit that I hated 
Terrance Dicks' The Eight Doctors because it 
seemed derivative and pointless. More usually, 
though, the reason for the discrepancy between 
books I've bought and those I've read has been 
that I've found the characters within unconvincing 
and childishly scripted ,.. [and] I generally put 
these faults down to the Immaturity and inexperi¬ 
ence of the authors. Doctor Who on TV, right up 
until circa 1967, was invariably written by men in 
their thirties and forties. Doctor Who in original novel 
form has been produced, almost without exception, 
by a pool of men in their twenties. I think the age 
difference shows. Older writers have had more 
experience of people and places, and the eclectic 
wisdom they brought to Doctor Who was one of 
the broadcast series' strengths. For this reason I 
welcome contributions from people like Chris 
Boucher and Terrance Dicks. I haven't read Last 
Man Running, and it might well be turgid and char¬ 
acterless, both of which are valid criticisms. But, 
given a choice, I certainly would sooner read that 
than a novel which dismantles the “fourth wall of 
Doctor Who's set. .. brick-by-brick", which Is how 
Dave Owen describes the month's other new novel, 
The Scarlet Empress. 

For me, if a Who story is overtly silly or self-refer¬ 
ential, I switch off. I read widely, and when I treat 
myself to some Who fiction it's because I want to 
enter the same TARDIS, and the same universe as I 
do when re-watching TV stories on video. If s not 















that I don't want the original novels to be Inven¬ 
tive or groundbreaking ... but I don't want a 
Doctor who bothers with fixing up people's love 
lives, or who knows about pop groups, shops, 
films or any other minutiae of the 90s. The 
Doctor's knowledge may be immense, but he 
never concerned himself with trivialities in the way 
he does in some of the books. 

I'd like more professional writers, who aren't 
Who fans, to be engaged on the series. Ves, 
rather like in the old days! 

Michael Stevens 
Warley, West Midlands 

CARRY ON REGARDLESS 

I rather fear that your correspondent Brian 
DiPaolo f Timelines , DWM 269] has had a sense 


of humour bypass operation and has missed the 
whole point of both the magazine and the TV 
show - to entertain. 

DWM is now the only genre magazine I get 
simply because of its non-reverential but affec¬ 
tionate attitude in not taking Doctor Who to 
be the most important piece of fiction since 
the works of Shakespeare. If you just want 
fawning admiration, go read a Star Trek 
book or magazine, in which their TV 
show can do no wrong. We love 
Doctor Who even more when its 
preposterousness is shown or when its 
plot holes are examined. After all, they 
say you only hurt the ones you love ... 

Only by prodding, poking, questioning 
and laughing with it can we truly 
appreciate the magic that is Doctor Who. 
So, Mr Editor sir, you just carry on as you 
were! 

David J Green 
via e-mail 

Doctor Who Isn't perfect. There are plenty of 
negative aspects to the programme, which have 
been explored with great sensitivity by DWM and 
sen/e mainly to remind us more of what its 
fantastic strengths are. The magazine's lack of 
predictability means that it is the most essential 
science fiction read each and every month of the 
year... 

Look no further than Dave Owen’s Shelf Life 
pages. Dave manages to maintain a level of 
objectivity and originality in his commentary unri¬ 
valled by other magazines. His review of Planet of 
Fire did not highlight any of the comments we are 
so bored of hearing about this particular adven¬ 
ture, as did another magazine with previously 


heavy connections to the series I can think of. Or 
how about any of the numerous articles written 
by the likes of Philip McDonald? Thoughtful, intel¬ 
ligent and thoroughly entertaining with just the 
right amount of controversy thrown in. You don't 
see this sort of thing elsewhere. 

And as for the snake in Kinda, forget it. Ask 
instead why the circle of mirrors surrounding it is 
missing a piece throughout the entire scene, 

WE GOT ONE! 

Just a line to let you know that I'm still as keen as 
ever on Doctor Who, and still asking “why has it 
been taken off?" over 33 years after suggesting 
my Grandad Oliver take over the lead - before 
they had even thought of the idea of regenera¬ 
tion! - on Junior Points of View in 1965 [see Out 
of the mouths of babes, DWM 269]. I was six- 
and-a-half then, and will be 40 next January. 
Some of my earliest recollections (in life, never 
mind just on television) are of an oversized 
matchbox and enormous kitchen sink (in Planet 
of Giants) and deadly Robomen, sinister ware¬ 
houses and a Dalek rising from the Thames in the 
following story. I still have an exercise book from 
infants school filled with a retelling of the Zarbi 
versus Menoptera conflict of The Web Planet .. . 

Timothy Ward 
Gbucester 

Seeing as you can’t bring us the dialogue 
Celation used to Sarah Ward on Junior Points of 
View - he appeared to be devoid of his dentures 
and uttered the word “Yesss!" threateningly, and 
concluded with the phrase “Eee, I could do wi' a 
luverly plate o' whelks!” I kid you not! 

David Morton 
Driffield, East Yorks 
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DOCTOR WHO SPECIALISTS FOR NEW & OLD MERCHANDISE 


BBIBHI 



New TARDIS BUBBLEWATCH 

From Aqua Janeiro, this exciting wristwatch consists 
of a 3D TARDIS which floats inside a clear plastic dome. 
The dial also features a planet landscape and the Dr. Who 
logo. It has a chunky pvc strap. 

£9.95 (& £1 UK p&p) 

Stock Find DOCTOR WHO THEME CASSETTE 

This extremely rare cassette from 1986, contains 2 TV 
versions of the theme and remixes of Mankinds Disco 
Version. It comes in a 12” card sleeve featuring a holo¬ 
gram of monsters and the TARDIS console room. 
£9.99 (& £1 UK p&p) 

New DOCTOR WHO TECHNO MIXES 12" SINGLE 

This DJ only promo record, contains 4 new brilliant techno 
versions of the theme. Remixed by Vonal KSZ and Vulture 
Squadron. Strictly limited to club DJs and not available in the 
shops. In Sleeve with a limited edition label. 

£9.99 (& £1 UK p&p) 


STILL AVAILABLE: 

18" TARDIS Walldock £39.99 (& £5.00 UK p&p) 

18" Rasillon Seal Wallclock £39.99 (& £5.00 UK p&p) 
Bluebird Dalek Playcase £8.99 (& £2.00 UK p&p) 
Prosperity Island CD drama £14.99 (& £1 UK p&p) 
Auton 2 Video £14.99 (& £1.25 UK p&p) 

Where On Earth Is K Manning? Video £16.99 (£1.25 p&p) 
TARDIS Key Pendant £14.99 (& £1.50 UK p&p) 
New Adventure: So Vile A Sin £10.00 (£1.00 UK p&p) 
Dapol Sea Devil Figure £5.49 (& 50p UK p&p) 
Mindgame Video new drama £11.99 (£1.25 p&p) 
The Ice Warriors Boxed Set Video £24.99 (£3.50 p&p) 
1999 Calendars 1)TV Series 2)Daleks £9.99 (£1.00 p&p) 
K9 21st Anniversary Pendant £14.99 (£1.00 p&p) 


And all BBC Books, Dapol, Reeltime & BBV Releases 


GALAXY 4. 493 GLOSSOR ROAD. BROOMHILL. SHEFFIELD, SIO 2QE 

Telephone/Fax: 0114 268 4976 


























AM, FM, am, pm ... she’s tuned in, turned on and wired for sound - 
but Jackie’s picking up interference from an all-too-familiar source. 


/ hut's fay 


6.20pm “I may go out tomorrow 

If I can borrow a coat to wear, 

Oh, I'd step out in style 

With my sexy smile and my dancing bear .. 

Singing a tale of either illegal animal exploitation 
or of an obscene euphemism that'd so far escaped 
the station's censors, the stereo, tuned to a funky 
88-91 wavelength, belted the sound of Alan Price 
about the furnishings like a wet mop. Although 
apparently harmless, the drivetime chat show can, 
with one innocent link between subject or song, 
cause a fan to fall apart with all the inevitability of 
Terry Nation's Dalek Special. Both are delicately 
bound; to undo them takes but the girliest of 
shakes - and such a shake was coming my 
way. 

To hear the announce- , 
ment of a guest whose 
career had, regardless of 
how fleetingly, engaged 
the I'Wfoniverse, is to 
trigger responses to 
which the fan is but a 
helpless prisoner. Ratio¬ 
nality marginalised, such a 
fan falls victim to a deep 
compulsion. Like Doctor 
Faustus to the Devil. I sold 
my soul to Sydney 
Newman; I struck the deal 
believing myself to be in 
control - only to find, with 
the programme withdrawn, 
that the reverse was the 
case. I was to be a puppet to 
his teatime fancy, caught in a 
grip, a hold which makes one 
appear to be suffering from some obsessive 
behavioural disorder. You watch a decade’s worth 
of Telly Addicts only to catch a few story clips that 
you already hold on video; what's more, you’re so 
shocked when said clips finally make an appear¬ 
ance that you make a fool of yourself struggling 
over the questions. Walking around the streets of 
your town, you start imagining that you can hear 
the show's theme music emanating from other 
peoples’ houses. When further afield, on holiday, 
or visiting other cities, you'll pace bookshops to 
see if they stock the Who books you've already got 
at home. Sometimes, to vary the activity, you'll 
pick up a publication which, whilst not being a 
Who one, contains about its pages small refer¬ 
ences to the programme - references which, 
through being sought out a dozen times before, are 
easily located - and you find yourself strangely 
reassured to discover that no, it wasn’t just the 
previous shop's copy which contained them. CDs 
of Television's Greatest Themes are checked and 
judged by Ron Grainer's finest's inclusion, those 
without falling prey to your disdain (despite the 
fact that you never intended to buy either)... 


mh 




I sometimes worry that if I were ever to face 
terminal danger, and my life were to flash before 
my eyes, that far too much of it will replay like a 
standard video evening round Chas' house - or 
whether, upon being treated to this final, free 
repeat, my last thought will be of the money I 
could've saved on BBC videos. Furthermore, in the 
confusion, will I view the tunnel of light associated 
with near-death experiences as just another title 
sequence? I’m so consumed by my passion that if 
I were to be cut in two, it would be little surprise to 
find the words “Doctor Who" running through my 
middle, like a stick of Blackpool rock. 

So, as the radio guest seats himself behind the 
mic, the abandonment of my free thought has 
already occurred. Activities prior to the announce¬ 
ment of the guest's 
arrival have been post¬ 
poned; only rudimen¬ 
tary functions - eating, 
for example - are 
allowed to continue, 
and even those are 
conducted in a trance- 




like state. You are The 
Time Machine's 
subservient Eloi to the 
Morlocks' alarm; 
whatever will you've 
possessed, whatever 
strength of character 
you’ve prided yourself 
on - all of this has been over-ridden. 

You are trapped, and for what? For the given 
celebrity, promoting the Ayckbourn tour and the 
six-part North Shields crime drama, to completely 
fail to recount a single anecdote of how once, 20 
years past, a fortnight was spent hanging from an 
Ealing ceiling or how, trussed up in a glittering 
jumpsuit, they’d once threatened pockets of better- 
dressed resistance. What’s worse than the wasted 
time is the discovery, as consciousness returns, 
that you’ve captured this pointless discourse on 
some duff old C60 you can't even remember 
picking up. To compound the sorry state even 
further, you know you'll end up keeping it due to it 
falling between a buoyant Bernard Cribbins and a 
McGann interview that, unfortunately, seeing as 
you missed the beginning and the tape ran out at 


the end, you're not entirely convinced is even with 
the right brother. 

Yet despite such hindsight, as Simon Smith and 
his Amazing Dancing Bear faded to Its dubbed 
applause, there came an introduction, colourful 
and eclectic, that had me repeating the ritual. 

Had such conduct been uncovered in the mid¬ 
seventies, I'd undoubtedly have qualified as subject 
for one of the era's dismally grey documentaries, 
the type with the film clarity of Golden Shred and 
the yellowed, dreary sitting-rooms that looked as if 
they'd been shot through a pot of it. 

“Show me what you do," my smirking inquisitor, 
smoothing a sideburn, would request. 

I’d narrate my movements, rising slowly from a 
chair, in a voice suddenly three octaves higher and 
as many times more pathetic than usual. “I tune 
the radio in to get the right station. That’s if it's 
scheduled. Sometimes you just hear them 
announced." 

"And then?" 

“Then I switch on." 

"Who's today's guest?" 

“Christopher Gable." 

The screen, going momentarily blank, would 
return with the caption “One hour later..." 

"So," the presenter 
continues, “did you 
get your interview? 
I've resumed my 
place with the 
expression of 
someone who's been 
promised A Clock¬ 
work Orange but been 
given a chocolate one. 
“Yes.” 

“And did Mr Gable 
mention his role in 
Doctor Who ?" 

“No." 

“Why d’you think that 
was?” 

A small paragraph of text 
appearing at the documen¬ 
tary's close would explain 
that, since the programme 
had been recorded, Miss 
Jenkins had contacted the 
production office, claiming to be cured of her. 
particular disorder, but was unfortunately unavail¬ 
able for further comment due to the unexpected 
appearance of Frazer Hines on that morning's 
edition of TV quiz Crosswits. 

As for Gable, the prolific Northern Ballet's 
Artistic Director, Sharaz Jek appears to be a secret 
that he and I keep. Yet following his company's 
interpretations of Dracula and The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, I sense interviews detailing his 
discovery of the dance potential in Robert Holmes' 
story, and how, after the heartbreaking Dance of 
the Magma Creature, he, Jek once more, brings the 
house down, twirling on a stockpile of Spectrox. 










PART ONE 

In space, a three-man shuttle en route 
for Titan is momentarily captured in a 
cloud of lightning; the ship's 
computer announces that "contact 
has been made." Captain Safran plus 
crew members Silvey and Meeker are 
strangely infected when the shuttle 
docks at Titan's refuelling base; their 
faces bear a silvery rash. Killing the 
waiting reception party, the trio set off 
to destroy Station Supervisor Lowe, 
thus making the base a suitable place 
to 'breed and multiply'. Lowe activates 
a distress signal and dons a space- 
suit, intending to hide out on Titan's 
surface. 

The TARDIS materialises between 
_ Jupiter and Saturn circa 5,000 AD. 

5 The Doctor picks up Lowe's mayday, 
a but Leela senses something evil about 


a second transmission in which 
Safran countermands Lowe’s cry for 
help. The TARDIS is encircled by the 
space lightning; a streak of energy 
leaps from the console into the 
Doctor's eyes. It fails to affect Leela. 

A voice telepathically informs the 
Infected men that The Nucleus’ has 
found a 'host'; the host is 
arriving with a 'reject’ which 
must be destroyed. The 
TARDIS arrives on Titan, 
where the infected men 
attempt an ambush - which 
is diverted by Lowe, who 
guns down Silvey but is 
trapped in the Kryogenics 
Sexion by Safran and 
Meeker. Leela and the 
Doctor split up to search; 

Leela finds Lowe and 


T he 1977seryal TheInviziblNme 
saw not onli the inklushun of 
sum futuristik spelingz, but also 
the daybew of one of the Doktor’s 
best-luved companyuns. Andrew 
Pixley continewz hiz stori-bi-stori 
akownt of Doktor Hoo’s produkshun. 


warms him in a crew room. Mean¬ 
while, lightning from the eyes of 
Safran and Meeker makes the Doctor 
obedient to the Virus Nucleus. 

The Doctor acts as bait to trick 
Leela into the open; Meeker is shot, 
but manages to infect Lowe. In the 
corridors, Leela is unaware that the 
infected hand of the Doctor is level¬ 
ling a blaster at her... 

PART TWO 

Battling against the force dominating 
his mind, the Doctor goes into a 
trance. Lowe pretends to have killed 
Safran and wears a visor to hide his 
infection, telling Leela that his eyes 
have been damaged. Lowe suggests 
that they take the Doctor in the 
TARDIS to the Centre for Alien Bimor¬ 
phology in the asteroid belt. Once 
there, the Doctor is hurried to Level 
4X and examined by extra-terrestrial 
expert Professor Marius and his 
mobile dog-shaped computer, K9. The 
virus attacking the Doctor feeds on 


mental energy, hence the Doctor's 
trance. Leela arrives at the Isolayshun 
Ward to meet Marius and K9, while 
Lowe infects the ophthalmologist who 
examines him. 

Lowe and the specialist infect two 
doctors, Cruikshank and Hedges, and 
approach Level 4X as Marius prepares 
to operate on the Doctor. Sensing 
danger to the Nucleus, the virus takes 
over another shuttle and crashes it 
into the Bi-AI Foundation. In the 
chaos, Marius and his aide Parsons 
attend to the crash victims, allowing 
Lowe and the other infected personnel 
to attack the Isolayshun Ward, which 
is defended by Leela. 

The Doctor plans to clone himself 
and Leela - a plan which Marius 
executes upon his return. The clone, 
Doctor 2, collects the Relative Dimen¬ 
sional Stabiliser from the TARDIS and 
uses it to shrink both itself and the 
Leela clone to microscopic size so 
that Marius can inject them into the 
now heavily infected Doctor. K9 and 
Leela hold off Lowe’s team, allowing 
Marius to work. Soon, the two clones 
are whirling down a vortex of liquid 
Into the Doctor’s body.,. 












life-form encrusted in rock inside a 
strange chamber... 

K9 is temporarily infected by the 
virus and attacks Leela, allowing 
Lowe’s men to enter the Isolayshun 
Ward, kill Parsons and infect Marius. 
The Professor clones and miniaturises 
Lowe, injecting him Into the Doctor in 
a bid to stop the other clones; Lowe's 
clone, however, Is soon attacked by 
the phagocytes. The clones run out of 
time while the Doctor is confronting 
the Nucleus over its plans to dominate 
space and time. 

Marius extracts the clones from the 


tear duct and acti¬ 
vates the RDS. 
However, the form 
which grows in 
the cubicle is that 
of a prawn-like 
alien - the 
Nucleus of the 
Swarm. 


PART FOUR 

The infection 
leaves the Doctor, 
who recovers to 
see that the 
Nucleus is now in 
the macro- 
universe - and planning to breed on 
Titan, where Safran is preparing suit¬ 
able tanks. Lowe and Marius prepare 
to take the Doctor to Titan on the 
shuttle but, when Marius is left to 
watch over the Doctor and K9, Leela 
poses as an infected nurse and 
rescues them. The Doctor has K9 stun 
Marius and then goes to the 
Isolayshun Ward to work on an anti¬ 
dote; isolating an element within 
Leela’s blood, he cures Marius. They 
then set about creating a powerful 
strain of the antibodies to use against 
the Swarm when it hatches. 


On Titan, Lowe and the infected 
men place the Nucleus within a 
breeding tank. The Doctor pilots the 
TARDIS back to Titan with Leela and 
K9, and sets about diverting Lowe's 
forces so that he can attack the 
Nucleus itself. The plan almost 
succeeds, but Lowe surprises the 
Doctor and the box of antibodies is 
smashed. A severely run-down K9 
uses its last burst of energy to gun 
down Lowe and save the Doctor. 
Turning the oxygen valves in the refu¬ 
elling station on to full, the Doctor 
rigs up a blaster at the door of the 
hatching tank and taunts the Nucleus 
into following him. The Doctor, Leela 
and K9 enter the TARDIS, dematerial- 
ising just as the Nucleus opens the 
hatch, triggers the blaster and 
unleashes a sterilising inferno which 
engulfs the oxygen-rich base which 
sits in Titan's methane atmosphere. 

Returning K9 to Marius at the Bi-AI 
Foundation, the Doctor and Leela 
learn that, because the Professor is 
soon to return to Earth, they can 
become K9's new owners. The robot 
dog enters the Police Box - which 
promptly dematerialises, leaving 
Marius to quip: “I only hope he's 
TARDIS-trained." 


“I’m not a porter!" 

The miniaturised clone of the 
Doctor faces the embryonic 
Nucleus of the Swarm inside 
the Doctor's own brain ... 

NUCLEUS I am the Virus and 
the Nucleus of the Swarm. 

For millennia we have hung 
dormant in space, waiting for 
the right carriers to come 
along... 

DOCTOR [indignant] Carriers! 
What do you mean, carriers? 
I'm not a porter! 

NUCLEUS Consider the human 
species. They send hordes of 
settlers across space to breed, 
multiply, conquer and domi¬ 
nate. We have as much right 
to conquer you, as you have to 
strike out across the stars. 
DOCTOR But you intend to 
dominate both worlds. The 
micro- and macro-cosms. 
NUCLEUS We have waited. 
Waited in the cold wastes of 
space. Waited for mankind to 
come. And now we have not 
only space but time itself 
within our grasp! 

DOCTOR Time? 

NUCLEUS Through you - Time 
Lord! 

From The Invisible Enemy 
Part Three 
by Bob Baker and Dave Martin 



In Produkshun 


A s work on Season Fifteen geared up. 
Doctor Who was to be landed with both 
a new producer and a significant new 
directive. Following numerous comp¬ 
laints and criticisms regarding the level 
of horror in the series since 1974, culminating in 
a furore over a drowning scene in The Deadly 
Assassin, Bill Slater, the BBC's Head of Drama, had 
indicated that a more family-oriented approach 
was required. With this in mind, 33 year-old 
Graham Williams found himself trailing Philip 
Hinchdiffe as the series' producer from February 
1977; Williams' appointment had come in late 
October 1976, just as the Deadly Assassin contro¬ 
versy had erupted. As it transpired, Hinchdiffe 
was to move on to produce Target, a tough 
crime series which Williams had recently helped 
devise. 

In addition to his instruction to reduce the 
violent content, Williams was to encounter a 
number of other problems upon joining the 
series. The continued involvement of Louise 
Jameson, the actress playing companion Leela, 
had not been confirmed beyond her initial three 
stories. Williams had the job of breaking the news 
that Leela would remain to the show's star, Tom 
Baker, who had an intense dislike of the Leela 
character. Jameson herself was undedded about 
her future, but was persuaded by Williams to stay 
on while in Northampton recording location 
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material for The Talons ofWeng-Chiang in January 
1977. (One condition of Jameson's remaining 
was that a forthcoming storyline would allow the 
colour of Leela's eyes to change from brown to 
blue - meaning that the actress would no longer 
have to wear contad lenses, which she found 
painful.) 

Keen to establish a running theme for the 
season, and in accordance with Slater's desire that 
the series did not revive the UNIT format, 
Williams had drafted a three-page document on 
Tuesday 30 November 1976 which had outlined 
the Dodor's search for an artefact known as the 
Key to Time over six serials. However, some story¬ 
lines had already been discussed with script editor 
Robert Holmes; these did not fit Williams' format, 
forcing the notion's postponement. After three 
years on the show, Holmes was keen to leave (and 
was unhappy at the prosped of toning down the 
series' style). However, Williams persuaded him 
to stay on for a further six months, until the new 
producer had settled in. 

The first serial planned to go into production 
that year hit problems. Holmes had asked 
Terrance Dicks to provide a storyline at short 
notice; on Tuesday 11 January 1977, the writer 
had been commissioned to pen a four-part 
vampire narrative under the title The Witch Lords 
(later The Vampire Mutations). Unfortunately, 
before Dicks could complete the second script. 











The Nucleus' unwilling host' arrives on 
Titan - with Ihe 'reject' Leela in tow 


Doctor's brain in Part Three: "We see oxblood 
antennae waving from the crevice. Close up of 
another part of the rock, a prawnlike leg or pair of 
legs waving in another crevice. The Nucleus is 
embedded in the whole of the split rock, not just 
one crevice, but many crevices, as if the whole 
rock was teeming with this single life form . . . 
From behind [the Doctor] we see an antennae 
with a daw ... pincers". Then, at the end of Part 
Three, the Nudeus is extracted from the Doctor 
and is magnified as it enters the 'macroverse’: 
"The hideous shape of the full size nudeus, unob¬ 
scured by rock. Man-sized, armoured, exoskeletal, 
multipodal, like some vile blood-red prawn." 

The scripts for The Invisible Enemy also incorpo¬ 
rated a robot dog called K9 (again from the Fing- 
lish spelling conceived by Martin) after ‘Pluto’ 
had been ruled out on the grounds that it might 
cause trouble with Walt Disney. On reading the 
script, Holmes called the writers immediately to 
say how much he liked the idea of K9. 

The script for Part Two indicated that the differ¬ 
ence in behaviour between the Doctor and his 
done - referred to as Doctor-Two - would be 
similar to "that between Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde". 
Part Three's script contained dialogue about the 
Leela done remembering London (a reference to 
The Talons of Weng-Chiang). The agents of the 
Doctor's immune system were introduced in the 


the serial was vetoed by newly-appointed Head of 
Serials Graeme MacDonald on the grounds that 
the BBC was planning a serious adaptation of 
Bram Stoker's Dracula for later in the year, with 
which a vampire-themed Doctor Who might 
dash. 

With Dicks dispatched to write a replacement 
serial, Rocks of Doom (latterly Horror of Fang Rock), 
Williams and Holmes brought the season's 
second planned serial forward, which would now 
be recorded first. This was a storyline which 
Holmes had commissioned in January from Bob 
Baker and Dave Martin, two experienced Doctor 
Who writers who at the time were also working 
on scripts for Target and HTV's King of the Castle. 
The deadline for the serial was now very tight, 
with filming scheduled for March and recording 
for ApriL 

Baker and Martin's tale was a futuristic affair 
inspired by a newspaper article concerning virus 
mutations. The concept of battling a mutation 
which could adapt quickly was then linked to 
ideas contained within the 1966 20th Century- 
Fox movie Fantastic Voyage, in which a group of 


PRODYUSER GRAHAM WILLIAMS 

A fter five years in stage management, 
Graham Williams joined the BBC in 
December 1966 as a props boy - but with 
an ambition to write scripts. After working with 
the Script Unit, he became an assistant floor 
manager, and progressed to seven years’ work as 
a script editor on series such as The View from 
Daniel Pike. The Regiment, Sutherland's Law ant) 
Barlow at Large. Around 1976, his work on Z 
Cars had led him to set up a new 
crime series which became Target 
f he had also worked on 12 scripts 
-' -#Jl forming a film thriller series called 
* The Zodiac Factor, which was 
intended to be an American 
co-production. When this 
was cancelled due to lack of 
BBC funds, Williams was 
offered the producership of 
Doctor Who. 




scientists in a submarine are miniaturised 
and injected into a man's body to effect 
vital brain surgery, eventually emerging 
through the tear duct (as discussed by the 
Doctor and Professor Marius in Baker and 
Martin's script); the homage extended to 
an attack on one of the villains by anti¬ 
bodies in the Doctor’s bloodstream, 
which was akin to the demise of a sabo¬ 
teur in the movie. Going through several 
early working titles such as The Invader 
Within, The Invisible Invader and The 
Enemy Within, the scripts arrived shortly 
before production began titled The Invis¬ 
ible Enemy. 


T he story was set in the solar system 
around the year 5000, during 
mankind's colonisation of space. 

The writers described the Titan Base itself 
as "machinery set into solid orange rock". 

The trappings of the serial's main setting, 
the Centre of Alien Bimorphology (or Bi- 
A1 Foundation), were to be depicted thus: 

"Men and women in surgical greens and 
reds and whites. No nurses as such. All 
very equal. All signs in Finglish: Kazyulti: 
Entruns: Egsit: Men: Wimin: Senta". 

These phonetic spellings in 'Finglish' were 
used throughout the script (other exam¬ 
ples being 'Ordnans', 'Imurjinsee Eesit' 
and 'Kryojeniks Sekshun'). 

Baker and Martin developed a sinister 
catchphrase akin to "Eldrad must live!" in 
their earlier The Hand of Fear, this time the words 
"contact has been made" were to be uttered by 
each person infected by the Swarm. The script 
described the infection's primary manifestation as 
a "reddish metallic rash round the eyes" and 
"bushier thicker brows”. The writers re-used their 
Hand of Fear joke whereby a hospital adminis¬ 
trator believes Gallifrey to be in Ireland. Spatial 
co-ordinates for the Bi-Al Foundation were given 
as WHI1212, Ex 9990 Quadrant 6T; these derived 
in part from the phone number for Scotland 
Yard. 

The Nucleus of the Swarm itself was to be seen 
in two forms. Firstly, when seen within the 


same episode: "A large bag shaped object slides 
into shot and pursues them silently. It is a phago¬ 
cyte or white corpuscle, which destroys foreign 
bodies by surrounding, enveloping and digesting 
them". 

Williams found that some of the more estab¬ 
lished BBC directors were reluctant to work on 
the series, and drafted in Derrick Goodwin from 
Z Cars-, like costume designer Raymond Hughes 
and make-up artist Maureen Winslade, The Invis¬ 
ible Enemy would be Goodwin's only Doctor Who. 
Designer Barry Newbery was a series veteran 
whose work extended back to 1963's 100,000 BC. 
Visual effects were originally assigned to Ian 










SKRYPTING K9 

C o-writer Dave Martin had always liked 
dogs, and wanted to see one in Doctor 
Who - although the use ol pets was 
awkward and time-consuming Martin's own dog 
had been run over, and it was suggested that if 
he had one which was built like a tank with a 
gun. then it could fight back! In The Invisible 
Enemy. Marius' mobile computer. K9. was 
devised as a way to inform the audience what 
was going on while the clone of the Doctor was 
inside the real Doctor. In the script, the writers 
indicated: "Professor Marius is reading the print 
out from K9, his personal computer (komputa) 
which is like a tin dog on wheels with a screen 
for a head, printout for a mouth, antenna for a 
tail In computer lettering on each flank K 9' 
Much smaller: 'll found * * 
return to Professor 
Marius X4\" Later 
on, K9's defence v 
capabilities were 
shown when "a short 
stubby barrel emerges 
snout-like from below 
the screen". 


Taping, generally in story sequence, continued 
with the Part One scenes set on Titan Base, with 
the three relief crewmen entering the Refuel 
Station to hear another taped greeting from 
Rowlands, this time playing a crewman. The 
sequence in which Supervisor Lowe is pursued 
from his office through the rotating Imurjinsee 
Eesit' was recorded next; the Supervisor's Office 
incorporated monochrome monitors which 
could relay either film footage (the hatching, for 
example) or shots from other sets. Visual Effects 
also provided the door lock which Meeker and 
Silvey cut through. For the scene in which the 
TARDIS materialises in the corridor, the usual roll- 
back-and-mix effect was employed. The windows 
of the base were constructed with a cyclorama 
some way behind them, so that Lowe could be 
seen on the Titan surface outside. The final 
recording of the evening was the sequence 
leading up to Lowe hiding in the 'Kryogenics 
Sexion'. The blaster weapons 'fired' a superim¬ 
posed red diamond - a time-consuming effect 
which needed to be carefully lined up by elec¬ 
tronic effects expert AJ 'Mitch' Mitchell. 

The second day, Monday 11, was afforded an 
afternoon recording session, from 2.30 to 
5.30pm, in addition to the evening's work. 

Taping began with Part One's Mess 
Room massacre sequence, and 
continued into the subsequent 
scene in the Supervisor's 


Base and elements of the Doctor's mind. Scoones' 
vision of the Swarm hatching was inspired by the 
alien dome sequences in Quatermass U, which he 
had once recreated. 

Scoones prepared very detailed and involved 
storyboards for all the effects on the serial, and 
hired Nick Allder, a highly experienced lighting 
cameraman, to ensure that the shooting on high 
quality 35mm stock was as good as possible. The 
modelwork required the use of a smoke effect as 
space vessels were attacked by the Swarm; this 
was achieved by squirting Dettol into water and 
placing this over the main image. 

R ehearsals at the BBC's Acton premises began 
on Friday 1 April 1977, ending a six-week 
holiday for stars Baker and Jameson since 
work on The Talons of Weng-Chiang. During this 
time, Jameson had featured on BBC Radio's 
Weekend programme on Sunday 13 March and, 
in Leela gear, undertaken a publicity photo 
session on Monday 21 March; meanwhile. Baker 
would appear on the Weekend programme on 
Saturday 2 April to publicise the following day's 
transmission of the documentary The Lively Arts: 
Whose Doctor Who. The supporting cast for The 
Invisible Enemy included a number of artists who 
had previously worked on Doctor Who: Michael 
Sheard, cast as Supervisor Lowe, had appeared in 


"Man-sized, armoured, exoskeletal, 
multipodal, like some vile blood-red 
prawn" mtmmsmt 


Scoones, who'd worked on The Ambassadors of 
Death, The Curse ofPeladon, Pyramids of Mars and 
The Masque of Mandragora; however, when it 
became dear that the serial was to be very effects- 
intensive, department head Bernard Wilkie allo¬ 
cated the modelwork to Scoones and all studio 
effects to Scoones' former assistant, Tony 
Harding. John Nathan-Tumer, previously a floor 
assistant on several serials from The Space Ihrates 
on, also formally joined the show as production 
unit manager, having stood in for Chris D'Oyly 
John on the final weeks of The Talons of Weng- 
Chiang. 

While working on Z Cars, Goodwin had met 
actor/voice artist John Leeson, an old friend from 
rep, on his way to the pub. Some weeks later, 
Goodwin phoned Leeson's agent and asked if 
Leeson was prepared to provide two voices for 
Doctor Who - a virus and a mechanical dog. 
Leeson came to meet Williams and recorded 
trials; shortly afterwards, it was agreed that Leeson 
would provide both voices. 

Following overspends on many of Hinchdifle's 
later serials, Williams would be expected to keep 
strictly within a restricted budget. Despite this, he 
decided to give a large financial allocation to his 
first serial in production, which he wanted to be 
visually impressive; The Invisible Enemy was the 
most expensive Doctor Who serial to that time. 
Williams wanted much of this budget devoted to 
special effects, with cutbacks made on the cast. 
Consequently, Scoones and his assistant Mat 
Irvine were able to use the facilities of the former 
Century 21 effects stage at Bray Studios to shoot a 
week's worth of effects footage, which included 
space panoramas, shuttle material, shots of Titan 


The Ark, The Mind of Evil and Pyramids of Mars; 
Brian Grellis, formerly in Revenge of Ore Cybermen, 
played Safran; Jay Neill, a pikeman in The Masque 
of Mandragora, was Silvey; and Pat Gorman and 
John Scott Martin, both players of many small 
roles back to the sixties, were cast as an infected 
medic and the Nucleus operator respectively. 

The radio-controlled K9 prop was not avail¬ 
able for rehearsals as a cost-cutting measure; it 
had to be hired from the Visual Effects 
department and necessitated the 
contracting of operator Nigel Brackley, a 
freelance model expert from Aeromodels in 
Slough who had aided in its construction. 
Instead, Leeson threw himself into the part, 
eventually crawling about on all fours in place of 
the dog he would voice. Although they were very 
different people in taste and temperament, 
Leeson and Baker hit it off and rapidly established 
a rapport; at this point, it was uncertain whether 
or not K9 would continue in the series. 

Recording began on Sunday 10 April with an 
evening session running between 7.30 and 10pm; 
the pressure was on, because Williams was not 
prepared to sanction expensive over-runs. The 
first scenes to be taped were those in the shuttle; 
these scenes used CSO to add backdrops seen 
through the windows of the two-level set, on 
which 'Finglish' signs, such as "Chek Presser Valv 
Beefor Entry", were used. Anthony Rowlands' 
taped voice was heard as the Titan Shuttle 
Captain computer. Part-way through taping, 
Grellis, Neill and Edmund Pegge had 'infected' 
make-up added. Two Part Four scenes, featuring 
the Nucleus aboard the shuttle, were recorded 







DERRICK GOODWIN DYREKTOR 

talks to Peter Griffiths 



"We had to abandon the camera 
script for the last 20 minutes or so 


£ £ I did quite 3,0( ° ( 2 Cars durin9 ils lasl ,our 

B I years, and the script editor was a chap 
H called Graham Williams. He became a 
■ stall producer at the BBC - and when he 
I was ottered Doctor Who, he asked me to 
do his lirst show. I said, Graham, I am not a tech¬ 
nical director - sci-li and its offshoots are beyond 
my comprehension.' He said, All the technical 
people will work that out for you. Please, please, 
please!', so I said Yeah, okay.' That's how I came 
to do Doctor Who. " 

Welcomed into Derrick Goodwin's lovely home in 
Stroud. DWM discovered a little of his impressive 
television and theatre career. “From being Asso¬ 
ciate Director at the 
Nottingham Playhouse, I 
went to the BBC in the 
Drama Department in 1968. 

I did the director's course 
lor ten weeks, I think, and 
then on my 11th week I was 
doing Thirty Minute Theatre 
on BBC2 - live drama, no 
editing, bop, do it. goes out 
live! 

“At the end ol the direc¬ 
tor's course you have to do 
a half-hour play. I wrote a 
piece with a chap I'd 
worked with in the theatre 
and who was also in The 
Likely Lads, Rodney 
Bewes. The BBC didn't 
show any interest, so we 
took it to Thames and it 
became a very successful 
series called Dear Mother 
... Love Albert, which we 
wrote and produced for 
something like lour years. I 
also directed them all. I was freelance from then 
on. 

“In 1976,1 went to Canada for a year as the Head 
ol Drama and Entertainment at CBS. When I came 
back, I was writing with another partner and we did 


“I think as the stories went on they got more used 
to the dog, but I happened to get it as the first story, 
and it was pretty tricky. I remember the remote 
control going berserk, and the dog going all in the 
wrong direction in rehearsal. When we got it into 
studio with all the lighting, sound and cameras, that 
seemed to send it berserk as well. I'm not electroni¬ 
cally ’up' enough to know why, but I thought we 
were going to blow up Top olthe Pops' studio! 

"Because it was a new thing, it took much longer 
than one ever thought. Like everything in television, 
it's the director, the writer and the actor versus the 
tick-tock time clock. I don't know if It's still as bad 
at the BBC. but everything's watching that clock. It 


to sacrifice things purely because of the time. 
Terrifying!" 

So the budget was reasonable? I'm sure 
because this was quite a technical show, there were 
allowances made. I don't remember anybody 
saying, You can't do that because you don't have 
the money.' I suppose poor Paddy Russell (director 
of Horror ol Fang Rock, recorded next] suffered 
because I spent all the money. 

“I was terribly lucky. Because it was Graham's 
first producer's thing, I had Ihe senior costume 
designer, Raymond Hughes, and one of the senior 
production designers. Barry Newbery. They were 
extremely experienced, and I think they could get 
what I wanted in their department, 
more or less. I said to the 
designer: All-white sets.’ There's 
something much more outer space 
about white. Those were the days 
when white used to frighten the 
BBC! We had this huge big set. 
and we just moved things around 
to make it look like other areas." 

Part Three is seen by many as a 
deliberate spoof on a well-known 
movie. Was this the case? 

“People mention Fantastic 
Voyage, but at the time I didn't 
know it very well. But I remember 
someone getting it to me. and yes, 
that was deliberate. If you're 
going to nick something, nick from 
the best. That was absolutely 
conscious." 

Another aspect ol this era was 
the toning-down of violence, 
apparently on explicit instructions 
from the BBC management. "If 
Graham had been told this, he 


is endless..." 

1977 brought The Invisible Enemy, at the time the 
most special effects-intensive Doctor Who story ever 
attempted. “I did it because Graham asked me, and 
because it was different. I knew basically the char¬ 
acters that Tom and Louise played, but I didn't have 
any preconceptions. You just make the story as 
clear as you can, whether it's Doctor Who or a 
police show or a situation comedy. Exceptional as 
the technical mayhem was, the act ot storytelling 
has got to be the same. Z Cars was really very 
strong storytelling, characters with a story, and it 
didn’t dawn on me for a while that you do Doctor 
Who exactly the same, it's just much more 
complex." 

A certain mechanical dog called K9 was about to 
H make his debut, adding to that complexity. “I 

remember thinking on reading the script, Oh no, an 
: electronic dog!' But you rely so much on all those 

technical things, on other people, that you've got to 
2 . put yourself in their hands and be absolutely open 
and say, How do you do this?' and hope to God they 
I can work it all out for you. They used to explain it to 
me, and I'd go Yeah, yeah,' and then just hoped 
| that it would work! But you have got a terrific back- 
n up at the BBC. 

§ ' 
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the can. Terrifying!" 


was a bloody nightmare! The dog's head had to 
move, it had to go in a certain direction, it had to 
appear in a certain shot. We coped, but we needed 
more time." 

Graham Williams had put his foot down on studio 
over-runs after the excesses of the previous year. 
Did this cause problems? “I remember saying, We 
haven't got enough time, we haven't got enough 
time,' but we didn't over-run and we didn't over¬ 
spend. Once you go past that time, whatever it was. 
you just had to finish. We had to abandon the 
camera script for the last 20 minutes or so of the 
last episode and just sort of ad-libbed to get it into 
the can. I was calling out things from the gallery - 
Ignore the camera script, just follow what I say in 
order to get it done!’ This always seemed to me a 
sort of madness because there you with this fairly 
big budget - well, it was in the seventies - having 


never bugged me with it. He didn't interfere in how 
it should look or it should be done. The BBC was 
going through one of those great waves again - Be 
careful, be careful, be careful!' A couple ol months 
before that, when Graham was on Z Cars, they were 
very worried about broken bottle scenes which I had 
in a pub. And I did the very first drama to do with 
rabies, which worried the BBC a lot. 

"I don't remember any edict from above saying 
this is how Doctor Who must look. I think to their 
credit it was left to each individual director. Each 
episode didn't have to look like the other one. I 
think in this genre, you can make each story totally 
different visually. I lei it evolve itself in a way. 
There was a lime I remember seeing Doctor Who 
when they used to do an awful lot on location, and I 
never thought it was as good. The thing about the 
genre - says he. who doesn’t know much about it! - 
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is that you're very much in control in the studio. 
Outside you've got the real world - real trees, 
real cliffs, and there's something where the real 
world and the fantasy don't seem to marry 
together. On video, you can create a world.’' 

We move on to talk about the cast. "Tom 
Baker was very meticulous. He cared that every¬ 
thing was right. I think all ol us on this particular 
episode were bogged down in the technical prob¬ 
lems! Brian Grellis and I were in the RAF and the 
theatre together, and he was also my production 
manager when we ran the theatre in Leicester. 

He was in Z Cars for years as a regular. Michael 
Sheard I'd worked with belore, and knew through 
Dick Clement and Ian La Frenais, who wrote 
Likely Lads and Porridge. Edmund Pegge was 
one ol my people in the theatre, as was Anthony 
Rowlands. Freddie Jaeger I don't think I'd 
worked with before Doctor Who. Perhaps he was 
Graham's suggestion. My wile had a small part 
in it [playing Marius' nurse], 

"And John Leeson, of course. John and I were 
together at Nottingham and Newcastle in the 
theatre, and we did a lot of plays together. I 

thought. "That's the right voice for K9 . . .'" 

A number ot the characters fell under that old 

is that you can tall into a cliclfe P It's like playing 
drunk scenes. What you have to remember when 

drunk. He's not trying to stagger, he's trying to 

you're taken over. You don't know, you have to 
behave in the normal way - but in the normal 
way of having been taken over." 

Derrick again returns to K9. highlighting the 
amount of thought that went into his introduction 
as a regular. "We spent most ol the time 
worrying about the dog. I think Tom worried, and 
I worried, and possibly the producer and the 
writers. The programme is called Doctor Who. 
The danger was that there could be an imbalance 
where the K9 character could become the most 
important thing. In any story you have lour hall- 
hours. and you have to be very careful how you 
balance the domestic against the work." 

I wondered it the legendary two endings, one 
with K9 staying with Marius, were actually 
filmed. “I don't know if we did shoot the two 
endings, or if two were discussed. That's gone 
from my memory. But it was discussed whether it 
should continue into the other stories. I think I 
was asked, but I don't know if I had strong feel¬ 
ings. You're not. I’m afraid, too worried what 
happens to the next story - that's somebody 
else’s problem." 

With The Invisible Enemy safely in the can. 
Derrick left Doctor Who , never to return. “I didn't 
do any more. Not that I would have said no - I 
may very well have said yes, but I was Ireelance 
and onto other things. I think Graham asked me, 
but I was sort ol busy. It just didn't happen." 

Having watched bits ol his episodes through 
the atternoon ("Look at the state of it!" he chor¬ 
tles at the Nucleus). Derrick Goodwin offered 
some comments with hindsight. “It s very 
strange seeing bits of it again, because it's as if 
it has nothing to do with you, and yet you have a 
memory of certain incidents happening. It was 
great tun, but it was very, very hectic. I'm sure 
halt the people you interview say that the biggest 
trouble with doing Doctor Who was you didn't 
have enough time." 


Office. Sheard then went to make-up to have 
'frost 1 added to his face while the remaining Part 
One Titan Base scenes were taped. Animated light¬ 
ning was superimposed and flashed over the main 
picture as Safran and Meeker made 'contact 1 with 
the Doctor. The infection make-up was added to 
Baker's hand during a recording break prior to the 
last scene. 

Work continued into Part Two with a pre¬ 
recorded mental conversation between Baker and 
Leeson as the Doctor and the Nucleus respec¬ 
tively. During another recording break, Baker's 
hand make-up was removed, this time during a 


locked-off camera shot to make the infection 
appear to fade away. Sheard was now similarly 
made-up for his remaining scenes, starting with 
those at the Airloc. Continuing the phone 
number in-jokes, Baker replaced some of the orig¬ 
inal scripted co-ordinates with "743 8000", the 
telephone number for BBC Television Centre. 

The Part Four Titan scenes, which saw the first 
use of K9, were recorded next. The K9 material 
was minimal - thankfully, as it was soon discov¬ 
ered that if the dog's radio control operator was 
too close to the cameras or their cables, the signal 
not only distorted the picture but also sent the 
prop out of control. With the actor seated in the 
comer of the studio and watching proceedings via 
a monitor, Leeson's voices were recorded 'live'. At 
first, Williams sought a small, clipped voice for K9; 
this Leeson attempted to achieve by making each 
word sound separate. However, this was deemed 
to sound menacing after the dialogue had been 
modulated by sound supervisor Michael 
McCarthy. Leeson was asked to perform the 
Nucleus voice in the manner of an "over-rich, 
gone-off Christmas pudding". 

The blasts from K9's nose gun again proved 
time-consuming for Mitchell. It was also discov¬ 
ered that it was not possible to show K9 entering 
the TARDIS properly, and that clever camera 
angles would have to disguise the fact. Further¬ 
more, Baker found the K9 prop difficult to act 
with, demanding a low eye-line; he grew to dislike 
it, often kicking it when it failed to work in camera 
rehearsals. 

Recording on the afternoon and evening of 
Tuesday 12 involved only Baker, Jameson, Sheard 
and Martin, and included all the scenes featuring 
the clones inside the Doctor's body. The first shot 
was the CSO-effected Part Two cliffhanger 
showing the Doctor and Leela's clones spinning 
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KASTING JOHN LEESON 

L eicester-born John Leeson, who voiced 
both K9 and the Nucleus, left school to 
work first in a bookshop and then as a 
hospital porter. After joining the Leicester 
Dramatic Society, he pursued acting at RADA in 
1963 and, after graduating, did a great deal of 
stage work. His first television work was as a 
walk-on circa 1968, but he soon graduated to 
roles in Dad's Army and other 
A., 4 comedies; he was also a BBC 
• continuity announcer 
and set questions 
for Mastermind. 
He had played 
Bungle the Bear 
in the first year 
of Thames 
Television's 
pre-school 



away; the shot was placed over film of a water 
vortex. This was followed by more CSO scenes 
featuring the clones in the Doctor's neural path¬ 
ways, placed over caption graphics; for many of 
these scenes, the artistes wore radio mics so that 
their voices could be modulated and echoed in 
studio. 

T he sets for the interior of the Doctor's brain 
were constructed from gauzes draped over 
hoops, with arteries made in jablite and 
accompanying foliage hired from Greenery. Four 
white weather balloons were thrown from out of 
shot by stagehands to simulate the phagocyte 
attack on Leela - an attack repelled when the 
Doctor touches two ganglion together, requiring a 
superimposed white star effect More CSO was 
used for scenes showing the clones at the 
mind/brain interface; a wind machine was used to 
give the impression of a bracing breeze. With 
studio time running out during recording of the 
concluding Doctor's brain scenes - in which the 
clones confront the Nucleus, and Leela attacks 
Lowe - there was little time to record the end of 
the confrontation scene as it had been planned; 
consequently, the broadcast version would be 
heavily trimmed. The intention was to have the 
Leela clone cradling the dying Doctor clone in her 
arms; this would then fade into nothing more 
than a pile of dusty, skeletal old clothes. The Leela 
clone would then go into convulsions on the floor 
and fade away itself, leaving only its knife and a 
lock of its hair. 

Rehearsals recommenced on Wednesday 13 
April. Joining the cast for the second recording 



block was the serial's main guest star, Frederick 
Jaeger, playing Professor Marius; this German- 
bom actor had featured in The Savages in 1966 
and in Planet of Evil in 1975. Roy Herrick, playing 
Dr Parsons, had featured in The Reign of Terror and 
been a voice artist for The Face of Evil. 

Very shortly before recording, a number of Part 
Two lines between Doctor 2 and Leela written to 
explain the clones' nature (including the pun "I 
am the Doctor too") were rewritten and given to 
K9. On Saturday 16 April, over the first weekend 
of rehearsals, Baker and Jameson travelled to the 
Longleat Doctor Who exhibition as part of the 
Radio 1 Roadshow. 

The second block began with an evening 
session in TC6 on Sunday 24 April. The Parts One 
and Four TARDIS scenes were recorded in 
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sequence first, using a new TARDIS control room 
set; Williams had felt that the Victorian control 
room introduced in The Masque of Mandragora 
had not been visual enough (it had also warped 
in storage) and had asked Newbety to create a 
new version, reverting to a 'futuristic' look. 
Outside the main doors a set of black drapes, 
forming a void to the exterior doors, now hung; 
the scanner screen was now a CSO panel behind 
two manually operated, vertically sliding panels 
onto which images could be placed. The set was 
dressed with the Sheraton chair from the series' 
first episode, and also a blackboard on which the 
right-handed Jameson wrote her character's 
name using her left hand, to make it appear as 
though Leela was not used to writing. The 
Doctor's Season Twelve jacket, plus his cape and 


deerstalker from The Talons ofWeng-Chiang, hung 
upon the hatstand carried into the room in Part 
One. The console was taken out of storage and 
refurbished slightly; columns were also added to 
link the roundelled wall sections together. 

Upon the Virus' entry into the TARDIS, a flash 
charge on the console was detonated and a purple 
halo superimposed around Baker; the effect of 
'contact 1 was achieved by defocusing the camera 
and zooming in and out on Baker. After the Part 
One scenes, Jameson was made up with a fake 
'infection' rash for early Part Four scenes. The 
CSO screen showed the infected Marius in the Bi- 
A1 Reception area and later model footage of Titan 
Base exploding. 

The next set to be used was that for the Bi-Al 
Centre Reception Area. The nurse's monitor 


screen employed CSO to show a triple profile of 
the Doctor alongside the data she types in. Once 
again, Jameson needed infection make-up added 
for the scene early in Part Four where Leela 
rescues the Doctor from Lowe and the infected 
medics. The evening's recording concluded with 
the scene in which K9 joins the Doctor at the end 
of the serial. With the production team still unde¬ 
cided over K9's future, this scene would only be 
included if they elected to continue using the dog 
in the series; if not, the serial would end with the 
TARDIS scene in which Leela tells the Doctor that 
they should now return K9 to Marius. By now, it 
was fairly certain that K9 would continue; the 
prop had been too well-built and expensive not to 
use again, and Williams favoured a non-human 
regular which could split storylines in different 
directions as required. 


T he afternoon and evening of Monday 25 
concentrated firstly on all the Isolation Ward 
(or Isolayshun Ward) scenes; publicity shots 
of the cast and K9 were taken on this day. Prob¬ 
lems developed when Newbery asked to have the 
perspex probe on the overhead analysis machine 
cut, since it was blocking out a CSO screen; when 
this was not undertaken, Newbery did the job 
himself, causing a minor demarcation dispute. 
Taping began 


"It was surprising that Tom Baker 
didn’t leel upstaged by K9, because 
he had every right tol" 


to be operated by a small actor, side of K9’s base: a retractable 

Graham Williams was unhappy analysis probe ’eye’; a one four-channel and one six- 

with the notion of a pseudo- retractable blaster for offensive channel - already purchased by 

Doberman Pinscher, which he capability: a paper data printout Scoones. These allowed K9 to 

considered both too fierce and facility; and a motive unit “in move back and forth, turn, wag 

indicative of a man in a excess of normal human walking its tail, extend its antenna probe, 

costume. Further designs (some pace''. The prop was wave its ears, project its gun 

named Fido) were drawn up by constructed in little over a fort- and emit ticker-tape from its 

the serial's other effects night from a plasta-board 'mouth'. The prop was propelled 

designer. Tony Harding, who model, then moulded in fibre- by a rear wheel drive on a chain 

came up with the concept of a glass. Powered by small wet-cell motor, with a windscreen wiper 

radio-controlled prop. Working batteries as used on motorcy- motor steering the rear axle. K9 

from the descriptions of K9 in cles, its special features were was painted a dark gold which 

Part Two's script, Harding's first operated via two Futuba AM appeared gun-metal grey on 

design incorporated the frequency radio control units - screen. 
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2 May and Part Three on Tuesday 17 May. A few 
cuts were made to the finished episodes. Part Two 
over-ran notably, even after a scene of the shuttle 
crash had been removed; in this. Parsons says that 
he can hear people screaming, but Marius insists 
that the rescue operation is over and that the 
section should be cryogenically cocooned with 
helium pumps. (This scene introduced the medic, 
played by Gorman, who is sent to get the pumps 
- which is what he is doing at the end of the 
episode when taken over by Lowe and the 
others.) Part Four ran very short, but nevertheless 
a few trims were made to it. After the Nucleus is 
removed from the Doctor, Marius attempts to re¬ 
affirm contact with the Doctor, but the lightning 
bounces back into his own eyes; the infected men 
then decide to take the Doctor back to Titan. A 
further cut was a small amount of material in 
which the recovered Marius attempts to recall 
recent events. 

Incidental music was provided, as usual, by 
Dudley Simpson; Simpson was also working on 
Target, for which Hinchcliffe had requested his 
services. Approximately 33 minutes’ music was 


K0STY00M THE NUCLEUS 


O ne consequence of the 
expense devoted to Doth 
K9 and the model effects 
was that the costume budget 
was very tight. Working from 
the scripted description - a 
prawn - costume designer 
Raymond Hughes purchased a 
pint of prawns from a fishmon¬ 
gers. which he kept in a freezer 
while completing his design 
sketches (he and his team later 
ate them). Hughes opted to use 
fibreglass for the main body, 
which enclosed an operator 
kneeling on a wheeled trolley. A 
body cast was accordingly taken 
of actor John Scott Martin at a 
model studio in Highgate, over 
which Hughes crafted the 


Nucleus The costume's six 
arms were linked by wires and 
operated by Martin placing his 
arms in the top set. Its articu¬ 
lating tall would not be seen 
properly In the finished 
programme. A number of fibre- 
optic filaments illuminated by 
bulbs were placed inside 
the costume, which 
made it particularly hot 
and uncomfortable for Martin. In 
studio, the monster - 
referred to by the crew 
as “the pregnant prawn" 

- was difficult to move, 
and its arm mechanisms 
rattled noisily. It was also 
noticed that shards of fibreglass 
were coming adrift and sticking 


to the camera lenses. They also 
caused health problems which 
necessitated those working with 
the Nucleus to be issued with 
masks covering the nose and 



make-up for scenes at the end of Part Two and 
throughout Part Three. The set incorporated a 
sliding examination bed, a cloning booth and 
several CSO screens, including one large version 
on which an image of Lowe threatening Marius 
was placed; smaller screens showed a digital clock 
counting down the clones’ ten-minute lifespan, 
stock film of blood cells under analysis and the 
Doctor's hospital record. During a recording 
break, Jaeger was given infection make-up for the 
closing scenes of Part Three; CSO was used to 
make the Nucleus appear to grow in size inside 
the cloning booth at the climax of the episode. 
The cloning of the Doctor and Leela in Part Two 
was also recorded at this point, with a split screen 
roll-back-and-mix used to show both versions of 
the Doctor. 

As recording began on Part Four, Baker's infec¬ 
tion make-up was removed during a roll-back- 
and-mix shot with a locked-off camera to show 
the Doctor being cured; a similar shot with Jaeger 
was recorded shortly afterwards. Recording then 
jumped back to Part Two, for all the scenes where 
the Doctor is not infected. A CSO plate was added 
to K9's screen so that the output of an oscillo¬ 
scope could be placed on the prop’s side as the 
dog scanned the Doctor. To simulate the shuttle's 
Impact with the Foundation, the camera was 
shaken and Baker fell off the examination couch 
onto an out-of-shot mattress. CSO was again used 
for the miniaturisation of the Doctor and Leela 
clones. After this, the final Part Four scene in the 
Isolation Ward was recorded. The rest of the 
evening was then spent on the scenes set on Level 
4X (also inconsistently referred to as X4), just 
outside the ward. These included Lowe’s infected 
party on Level 2X in Part Two, Leela holding off 
Lowe's men on 4X in Part Two and finally a Part 
Four corridor shot in which the disguised Leela 
sets about rescuing the Doctor. 

B oth afternoon and evening taping was 
scheduled for the final studio day, Tuesday 
26. However, the afternoon appears to have 
been spent picking up on earlier material, 
meaning that the planned recording did not start 
until the evening, and ended up severely out of 
sequence. With studio time running short, the 
Part Three battle sequences at the X3/X4 corridor 
intersection had still to be recorded, beginning 
with K9 firing at a section of wall to create a 
barrier; this had apparently been attempted in the 
afternoon, but problems had developed with the 


dog prop. For this reason, the shot was hurriedly 
remounted without sufficient time for Newbery’s 
scenic crew to hide the pre-cut section of wall. 
Three more attempts were made; on one occa¬ 
sion, the wall 'collapsed' before K9's beam 'fired'. 
For the scene in which K9 scans the recovering 
Leela, the prop had to be up-ended from the rear 
so that its probe could extend down far enough. 
John Leeson was now very much at home with 
the character of K9, and would deliver asides to 
the studio floor in the robot's voice, such as "A 
very good try!" when consoling Jameson after 
one of several takes of the scene in which Leela 
meets Marius' nurse (intended to be the final 
scene recorded) went wrong. Some inserts of the 
Nucleus writhing were then recorded, following 
which work doubled back for scenes in the eye 
section for Part Two where the ophthalmologist 
and medic were 'contacted'; actors Jim McManus 
and Pat Gorman had now had their make-up 
removed. Next, Roderick Smith and Kenneth 
Waller likewise performed their first corridor 
scene minus infection, followed by the crash 
scenes in the wrecked Level X3 corridor for Part 
Two. Recording ended shortly before 10pm with 
a shot of K9 moving along the corridor - and 
running straight into the camera. The crew 
applauded the prop’s performance, and Goodwin 
indicated that he had got enough on tape. 

Part One was edited on Friday 29 April, Part 
Two on Saturday 30 April, Part Four on Monday 


recorded for The Invisible Enemy, with Simpson 
conducting six musicians. 

In terms of press reaction, Stanley Reynolds of 
The Times commented on the serial's progression 


PUBLISITEE 

K 9 was announced as joining the regular 
Doctor Who cast by the Evening Mall on 
Friday 10 June 1977. although the main 
press activity came during the production of 
Underworld in early October, while The Invisible 
Enemy ms on air. Tom Baker and Louise 
Jameson took part in a publicity session at BBC 
Acton with K9 on Thursday 6 October, two days 
in advance of the dog s debut on BBC1 John 
Leeson then went on to provide K9's voice (now 
without the ring modulator) during an edition of 
Blue Peter on Monday 10 in which K9 met both 
presenter John Noakes and a very excitable Shep. 
The Radio Times cast list for Part Two was 
accompanied by a publicity shot of the Doctor. 
Leela and K9. The serial was promoted on BBC1 
by a 21-second trailer at 6.39pm on Saturday 24 
September, following Horror of Fang Rock Part 
Four: a similar version was aired at 10.43am on 
the day of The Invisible Enemy Part One's trans¬ 
mission. Similarly, Image of the Fendahl was 
trailed after broadcast of The Invisible Enemy 
Part Four. 
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opposite the popular soap opera Crosswads and 
the sitcom Leave it to Charlie in most ITV regions, 
were generally low. 

Dick Mills' sound effects of the cloning and 
miniaturisation booth and the Doctor's mind 
appeared on a May 1978 BBC LP and cassette, 
Doctor Who Sound Effects. The shuttle landing 
sequence could subsequently be heard on the July 
1993 CD Doctor Who: 30 Years at the Radiophonic 
Workshop. 

Terrance Dicks novelised the scripts as Doctor 
Who and the Invisible Enemy, which was published 
simultaneously as a Target paperback and a WH 
Allen hardback in March 1979, with a cover 
painting by Roy Knipe; latterly it would be 
numbered Book No 36 in the Target range. 

T he serial was sold abroad to Australia in June 
1978, and passed for screening with a G 
rating only once the knifing of Meeker by 
Lee la had been removed from Part One. In North 
America, the serial formed part of a 1978 syndica¬ 
tion package of 98 episodes from Time Life, incor¬ 
porating timing cuts and narration by Howard 
daSilva. The serial was also sold to Ecuador, 
Venezuela, Mexico, Chile (where it was screened 
circa 1981), Brazil, Guatamala and New Zealand 
(where it aired over January and February 1980, 
and also in September 1987. Canada purchased 
the story for screening in 1981. The Invisible Enemy 
is also syndicated in North America as a TV Movie 
of one hour 27 minutes' duration. 

UK Gold transmitted the serial in episodic form 
in both February 1994 and December 1995, with 
compilation broadcasts in March 1994, December 
1995 and June 1997. The BBC archives retain 
master copies of the serial, with the first and final 
episodes transferred to D3 tape. HI 


on Monday 10 October, with specific reference to 
how the ‘sex symbol' of Leela was immune to the 
virus due to her savage nature. On Thursday 13, 
Time Out found Part One to be a disappointing 
start - and on Thursday 27 indicated that the 
serial was one of "the weakest for a long time". On 
Monday 24, Shaun Usher of the Daily Mail 
thought the final episode to be "positively 
crammed with incident", praising Tom Baker’s 
approach to the role, mentioning Baker and Mart¬ 
in’s debt to Fantastic Voyage and including 
comments from Williams about K9. 

The Thursday 27 October edition of Radio 
Times included a letter from reader Amanda Jones 
who asked how the clones of the Doctor, Leela 
and Lowe had been fabricated complete with 
clothes. Williams responded by emphasising the 
line of dialogue in Part Two which stated that the 
'Kilbraken technique' was not ‘true’ cloning, but a 
3-dimensional photograph (the line had appar¬ 
ently been inserted into the script precisely to get 
around this problem). The production office 
received a considerable amount fan mail for K9, 
which made Tom Baker somewhat jealous; a 
colour postcard of K9 from The Invisible Enemy 
was made available for its fans. 

Ratings for The Invisible Enemy saw a slight drop 
on those for Honor of Fang Rock. A changed time 
slot put the show up against a variety of competi¬ 
tion on ITV. In London, LWT, Southern and 
Yorkshire it was generally placed against quiz 
shows like The Masterspy, Mr & Mrs and the talent 
show New Faces-, ATV and Granada ran fantasy 
movies like Escape from the Planet of the Apes and 
feature-length episodes of a new American SF 
series called Man From Atlantis. The Invisible Enemy 
_ was one of two serials selected for a repeat on 

S ~ 'Ihursday evenings the following summer, except 
on BBC Cymru. Viewing figures for the re-runs, 


SERIAL 4T THE INVISIBLE ENEMY liSfimM 

CAST Tom Baker Doctor Who with Brian Greilis Safran [1-2,4], Jay Neill Sllvey[ 1], Edmund Pegge 
Meeker[ 1], Louise Jameson Leela, Anthony Rowlands Crewman [1], Michael Sheard Lowe, John 
Leeson Nucleus Voice, Nell Curran Reception Nurse [2], Frederick Jaeger Professor Marius [2-4), 
Elizabeth Norman Marius’Nurse [2-3], Roy Herrick Parsons [2-3], John Leeson K9 [2-4], Jim McManus 
Ophthalmologist [2-4], Kenneth Waller Hedges [2], Roderick Smith Cruikshank [2-3], Pat Gorman 
A Medic [3-4]', John Scott Martin Nucleus [3-4], 

‘Also appears in Part Two, uncredited 

EXTRAS Anthony Rowlands Computer Voice, Stuart Myers, Harry Fielder Crewmen-, Alan Clements. 
Derek Hunt, Leslie Bates, Kenneth Sedd, CyTown, Margot Gordon Bi-A! Members. 

CREDITS Written by Bob Baker and Dave Martin, Incidental Music by Dudley Simpson. Special Sound 
Dick Mills. Production Assistant Norman Stewart, Production Unit Manager John Nathan-Turner. 
Lighting Brian Clemett. Sound Michael McCarthy. Visual Effects Designers Ian Scoones, Tony Harding. 
Film Cameraman Nick Allder. Costume Designer Raymond Hughes. Make-up Artist Maureen Winslade. 
Script Editor Robert Holmes. Designer Barry Newbery. Producer Graham Williams. Director Derrick 
Goodwin. BBC © 1977 


ORIGINAL TRANSMISSION 

Episode Transmitted Time _ Dm. _ Rating (pos.) A.App 


Part One 

1 October 1977 

6.20-6.45pm' 

23'09’' 

8.6NI (40th) 

NR 

Part Two 

8 October 1977 

6.05-6.30pm 

25'13” 

7.3M (55th) 

NR 

Part Three 

15 October 1977 

6.10-6.35pm 

23'38" 

7.5M (65th) 

NR 

Part Four 

22 October 1977 

6.10-6.30pm 

21"22” 

9.1 M (50th) 

60 


'Scheduled for 6.15pm 


REPEATS 


Part One 

13 July 1978 

7.00-7.25pm 

23'09" 

4.9M (60th) 

NR 

Part Two 

20 July 1978 

7.00-7.25pm 

25T3" 

5.5M (76th) 

NR 

Part Three 

27 July 1978 

7.00-7.25pm 

23'38" 

5.1 M (81st) 

NR 

Part Four 

3 August 1978 

7.00-7.25pm 

21"22" 

6.8M (35th) 

NR 


•Except BBC Cymru 



"K9 seemed like e very goed device 
to get Doctor Who keck towsrds die 
kids. And it was very successful" 

4SB31B3 
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Shelf Life 


in which umpteen Doctors get the girl 

And Deborah Watling helps to awaken 
Dave Owen's dormant desires 




reconstruction blends soundtrack with off¬ 
screen 8mm footage, and a surviving clip, to 
present a continuous sequence which is the 
closest one is ever likely to get to see William 
Hartnell’s metamorphosis into Patrick Troughton 
across the end of The Tenth Planet and the 
beginning of The Power of the Dateks. 

Jan Vincent-Rudzki introduces footage he has 
held since 1977 from Galaxy 4's opening 
episode - a lengthy sequence running from the 
Doctor, Vicki and Steven’s entering the Drahvin 
ship up until the attempted destruction of a 
Chumbley, It's a very solid excerpt from what I 
suspect was an extremely competent story, and 
showcases Stephanie Bidmead as Drahvin 
leader Maaga to great effect. 

An in-depth documentary about the recovery 
of missing episodes and clips would run to 
hours and be limited in its appeal. Instead, 
Doctor Who: The Missing Years serves as an 
excellent pretext to release those very clips, and 
In doing so has awakened a dormant desire in 
me. If I ever get the time, I will leave no stone 
unturned in my quest, because I now know 
exactly how much I want to see The Power of 
the Dateks and Fury From The Deep. 

Frazer Hines concludes the documentary by 
saying that, "although many early Doctor Who 
programmes have been wiped, odd episodes 
do exist." There are few odder, I reckon, than 
the one which follows . . . 


T he Underwater 
Menace Episode 3 

To be fair to The 
Underwater Menace, 
viewers of its third 
episode should really 
also pick another four- 
part story at random 
and then watch its third 
episode in isolation. 
Were, say, The Krotons' 
penultimate quarter be all 
that survived, then I fear 
that it would have ranked 
even lower than 141 in 
this year’s DWM poll. 
From surviving evidence, 
it seems that writer 
Geoffrey Orme's sole 
contribution to the series 
starts in a relatively 
restrained manner, and 
that its manic intensity 
builds up gradually. 1966 
viewers would have had two whole episodes to 
be introduced to both the Fish People - terri¬ 
fying in concept, ludicrous in appearance - and 
Professor Zaroff, the power behind Atlantis’ 
throne. Here, Joseph Furst shows that Eric 
Roberts' Master had a long way to go; Zaroff is 
just as mad as the very idea of taking The 
Underwater Menace seriously. 

Rightly, Episode 3 begins and ends with 


This tape has added to 
my sadness that so 
many episodes are lost 


Fancy!) or that clips from The Daleks ' Master 
Plan were shown on Blue Peter (Blue PeterT 
Well I never!). These latter clips, some of which 
are taken straight from film Inserts, have been 
married expertly to their original soundtracks, 
and look absolutely marvellous. Indeed, the 
barrage of material from earlier in the epic 
evokes it more strongly that its two surviving 
episodes (Miss Watling almost faints when 
revealing the story of their discovery in a 
Mormon church). 

One Gordon Hendry talks uninterestingly 
about his acquisition of two Patrick Troughton 
episodes at a car boot sale; unsurprisingly so, 
for this is a very dull topic indeed. David Stead, 
who pulled off a similar feat via local newspaper 


tape’s most exciting moments. 

Quite apart from a medley of 
murders and attempted murders 
from The Smugglers and The 
Highlanders, there are substan¬ 
tial clips from The Macra Terror 
and Fury From The Deep. Based on this scant 
evidence, Fury looks to be as spell-binding as 
those who did see it tell me, and these clips 
have added to my sadness that so many 
episodes are lost. 

Cine footage shot in the Fury studio is inter¬ 
esting, but similar footage from the climax of 
The Evil of the Daleks is sufficiently close to 
what was transmitted to work with parts of 
Episode 7's soundtrack overlaid. Another clever 


advertising, struggles so hard to find something 
to say that he distinguishes The Wheel in Space 
Episode 3 by virtue of it then being “the earliest 
surviving episode to feature Patrick Troughton 
Cybermats". Although their contribution to the 
archives has been priceless, these individuals’ 
reminiscences are as relevant to Doctor Who as 
those of the man who threaded the tape which 
the episodes were recorded on. 

More pertinent is former BBC Archive 
Selector Sue Malden, who at least describes 
BBC policy and its methods for recovering 

missing episodes. She is opti¬ 
mistic about the prospect of 
further recoveries - unlike the 
most memorable interviewee, 
long-term fan Ian Levine, who 
gets very worked up indeed, 
repeatedly shouting that it is 
“completely unreasonable" to 
assume that Marco Polo will 
ever be recovered. This is a 
shame, because I'd love to 
have heard him describe 
some of his detective work 
which did prove successful. 

By way of contrast to the 
pasty-faced Brits, Damian 
Shanahan is unmistakably 
Australian - and the clips 
removed by his 
country's 
censors which 
he uncovered 
over a decade 
later are 
among the 


DOCTOR WHO: 

THE ICE WARRIORS COLLECTION 

Boxed set BBC Video Comprising The Missing 
Years, The Underwater Menace Episode 3, The Ice 
Warriors One, Four, Five & Six, plus CD RRP £24.99 
Cat No BBCV 6387 Available 2 November 


T he Missing Years The arresting opening to 
this half-hour documentary sees one-time 
Jamie Frazer Hines addressing the camera 
like a local TV news reporter from a 
Woganesque archive vault, before a tantalisingly 
slick clip from The Power of 
the Daleks gives way to a 
striking colour title 
sequence made up from 1 
openings to sixties Doctor 
Whos. 

Unfortunately, Hines is 
then joined by Deborah 
Watling. As much of the 
material elsewhere in this 
pack indicates, she is a 
talented actress. Why, then, 
can she not read her script 
from the autocue without 
pausing between every word 
to add greater and greater 
emphasis, sounding like a 
barbiturate-sodden school- 
marm addressing a class of 
particularly inattentive six 
year-olds? The result is that 
she sounds utterly amazed 
that The Tomb of the 
Cybermen should have turned 
up in Hong Kong (Of all places! 


DOCTOR WHO MAU2M 












Zaroff, climaxing with the glorious line, “Nuzzink 
in ze world can stop me now!" In between 
comes the Second Doctor in disguise (an early 
trademark soon dropped), some outrageous 
undersea fashions and, best of all, the sedate, 
near-dignified, highly-choreographed and, above 
all, completely pointless Dance of the Fish 
People. This is accompanied by a section of 
Dudley Simpson music which goes to prove that 
Rolf Harris was not the only Australian to be 
adept with a Stylophone. Director Julia Smith 
went on to co-create EastEnders - without 
which, of course, there would have been no 
Dimensions in Time. It's all beginning to make 


T he Ice Warriors Just like buses, you wait 
two years for a black-and-white Doctor 
Who video and then two come along all at 
once. Telling tales of mankind's technological 
adversity against natural disasters, both vehicles 
- this month's The Ice Warriors and 
last month's The Ark - are heading 
towards similar destinations, but take 
routes which barely intersect. Rather 
than pitting the entire population of 
mankind against extinction in a locale 
as far removed from the viewers' as 
possible, this month's release from 
1967 depicts a skeleton force of 
mankind remaining stoically behind to 
halt the advance of the Second Ice 
Age as glaciers roll across an English 
landscape no longer green nor espe¬ 
cially pleasant. This is quite unsur¬ 
prising, since The Ice Warriors was 
made to one of Doctor Who's most 
enduring formulae. 

A multi-purpose emergency para¬ 
graph devised to cover the possible 
release of any among The Ice Warriors. 

The Web of Fear. Fury From the Deep 01 
The Wheel in Space might read as 
follows: “this is a textbook mid-sixties 
'base under siege’ story made to the 
template of the previous year’s The Tenth 
Planet, just like much of the remainder of 
the series' fifth season. In this story, the 
Doctor and his friends are greeted with 
utmost suspicion by the staff of the belea¬ 
guered establishment in question, displaying the 
only warmth or humour ever seen in its corridors 
and particularly agitating the overworked and 
paranoid individual in charge. They do, however 
achieve a rapport with a younger, more open- 
minded figure, and the Doctor's unorthodox 
methods and eventually-heeded advice 
contribute to their salvation." 

Cynicism aside, the appeal of this formula is 
easy to understand: tension is maintained (or 
can be, if not allowed to sag through repetition); 
the cast starts small, and is more likely than not 
to diminish; a constant location can be seen as 
a dramatic asset rather than a sign of limited 
resources; and seeing that which has been 
repelled take hold amid what was once secure 
Is all the more thrilling for having awaited It. 

Although the nearest to a complete example 
of the form which today's viewers are likely to 
see, The Ice Warriors is not quite typical. Most 
notably, it takes place almost in real time, with 
the adventure seemingly occupying the Doctor 
for little longer than the two-and-a-half hours It 
originally took to transmit. Indeed, one can 
almost imagine a docusoap style voiceover 
telling the viewer: '8.15pm. It's been a stren¬ 
uous day, and Leader Clent must now decide 
whether to risk nuclear explosion or let the glac¬ 
iers recapture Brittanlcus Base. Understandably, 


tensions are high.' Yes, after Airport. Hotel and 
Driving School comes the latest BBC look at 
people doing their everyday jobs - Ioniser. 

Doctor Who is unfortunate In that many of its 
creeping menaces creep so simply because 
they can’t go any faster - just look at the slow- 
motion Ogrons letting the Doctor and Jo get a 
head start on their tricycle in Day of the Daleks. 
Not only do the Ice Warriors themselves lumber 
like the tortoises their shells resemble, admit¬ 
tedly affording Victoria an atmospherically filmed 
escape from their glacier-entombed ship in the 
fourth episode, but they spend what seems like 
several eternities waiting for their pre-recorded 
dialogue to be cued in. 

For a 31 year-old. The Ice Warriors hasn't 
aged at all badly. Peter Sallis' noble boffin 
Penley, who chooses to live in a simpler world 
outside society accompanied by the less 
sophisticated but rather more hairy Storr, 
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the third episode, where a sequence of studio 
shots and telesnaps gives way indistinguishably 
to live action from the next episode's reprise. 

My shock at seeing the Ice Warriors come to life 
was an effect doubtless Intended by the original 
production team, but never In this way. 

Don't make the mistake of watching this for 
fun, as you might have done with The Ark: 
Instead, ration it to an episode per night and let 
the story’s faultless presentation and perfor¬ 
mances compensate for its sedate progression. 
Derek Martinus may not have been the director 
of Doctor Who's most witty or ironic segments, 
but he certainly never let it look cheap or silly. 

DOCTOR WHO: FROM A TO Z 

Non-fiction BBC Books Author Gary Gillatt RRP 
£17.99 ISBN 0563 40589 9 Available 16 November 

F ew books about Doctor Who can bring 
tears to the eye within the first few pages, 
yet DWM editor Gary Gillatt's hardcover 
debut evokes genuine emotion. It sets the 
scene with a sketch of BBC TV's 1996 'Auntie' 
awards - where, at a star-studded gala evening 
following a poll of viewers' preferred 
programmes, the announcement of Doctor 
Who's status as favourite popular drama 
knocked the wind from the sails of the expec¬ 
tant EastEnders and Casualty cast members 
present. This introductory sketch absolutely 
typifies Gary's celebration, as opposed to a 
catalogue, of our favourite series. Do not let the 
alphabetic title delude you into expecting a 
gazetteer or index - this is no reference work, 
and complements rather than competes with 
November BBC Books shelfmate The 
Television Companion. 

Divided into 26 essays, often spuriously- 
titled ( Mongs It Shall BeT, Zzz - Not Dead, 

Only Sleeping ) the collection is only sequential 
in that most sections take as inspiration the 
corresponding year of the 26 that the series 

I was in regular BBC production. Some might 
have stood alone as journalistic offerings in 
DWM, but all gain from cross-referencing 
and being diverse in subject matter. They are 
diverse, too, in their mission, some being 


From A to Z is fascinated 
with how Doctor Who 
appears to outsiders 


uncannily presages his two most famous roles - 
Last of the Summer Wine's Clegg and, of 
course, Gromit’s Wallace. 

Several fans have successfully combined 
telesnap images with off-air soundtracks to 
reconstruct missing episodes; BBC Worldwide 
has a go itself with an insert in lieu of The Ice 
Warriors' absent second and third instalments. 
Occupying around 15 minutes, the abridgement 
covers the plot necessities perfectly. Although 
wrapping this insert in a bogus world computer 
system message regarding communication 
failure is charming, the reconstructors have 
rather over-egged the pudding by overlaying 
snowfall footage over relevant images, and 
inlaying 'videophone' shots with monitor flicker. 
It's but a short way from these affectations to 
ludicrous Captain Pugwash-sty\e animated 
mouths. Most effective, however, Is the end of 


more informative (I had no idea, for example, 
that Dennis Spooner was a friend of Carry On 
actor Jim Dale, and actually visited the set of 
Carry On Cleo while writing The Romans), and 
others analytical (The Doctor as Buddhist, or the 
series' poor history of casting from ethnic 
minorities). 

This is the work of a journalist, not a 
researcher. Gary lets facts inspire his observa¬ 
tions, such as fantasy novelist CS Lewis having 
died on the very day of transmission of An 
Unearthly Child. You will observe that I have 
mentioned Lewis' occupation in that last 
sentence, but assumed that every single reader 
of this magazine will know not only that An 
Unearthly Child was Doctor Who's first ever 
episode, but be able to give its TX date, too. 
Doctor Who: From A to Z takes into account a 
wider audience to whom Lewis' name will 








S ylvester McCoy's appearance in 

1996's TV Movie Doctor Who provides 
an excellent justification for this volume 
to cover not only that production, but also 
extend its scope to cover off-screen events 
throughout the nineties, thus making the 
last In this series of Handbooks a 
complete guide to Doctor Who. Their 
format has stabilised since 1991, and 
existing readers will find all they might 
expect - from a novelisation-surpassing 
adaptation of this [Doctor's very becoming, 
through synopses and evaluations of his 
stories, to a documentary chapter relating 
the conception and realisation of a broadcast 
story (in this case, Dragontire). Keeping the 
mixture fresh is a lively exploration of how the 
series' folklore progressed during this particular 
actor's tenure, and a wide-ranging selection of 
pertinent interview excerpts with him. 


DOCTOR WHO: THE HANDBOOK 
THE SEVENTH DOCTOR 

Non-fiction Virgin Publishing Authors David J 
Howe, Mark Stammers & Stephen James Walker 
RRP £5.99 ISBN 0 426 20527 8 Available 
November 


certainly be more familiar than that of any of 
Doctor Who's writers. This is no introductory 
overview of the series, however - rather a 
detailed exploration of it which is also accessible 
to those not conversant with its minutiae. 

This leads me to suspect that although far 
from embarrassed by his involvement with 
Doctor Who. Gary does have his sights set on a 
broader horizon. Some fans may feel slighted by 
this - or, more specifically, the way that this 
book openly ridicules exploits to return the 
series to the air - but I feel that this is a first 
step to elevating enthusiasm for the series 
beyond the exclusive experts-only ghetto which 
was built around it in the eighties. Significantly, 
this is the first analysis of the series which I 
would recommend to friends who could previ¬ 
ously only be tempted by the nostalgia trip 
offered by a Pertwee video. The journalist takes 
over a little too much on occasion, with 
constructions such as "In chapter F we take a 
look at, .reminding one that this is written by 
someone who writes editorials for a living. 

Although a celebration, it rightly criticises 
various of Doctor Who's 
makers as well as appor¬ 
tioning credit where it has 
previously been overlooked. 

So as well as exposing 
Christopher Bidmead’s claims 
have brought hard science to 
Doctor Who as the hokum 
they are, he shines the spot¬ 
light upon CE Webber, who 
perhaps has more claim than 
any other to be regarded as 
the series’ creator. 

This is an insight into Doctor Who from 
someone fascinated with how it appears to 
outsiders. His compulsions are not how many 
Dalek casings populated Lime Grove studios in 
1963, but how many children were emulating 
them in playgrounds weeks later. As someone 
who has become guilty in the last decade of 
using Doctor Who as an escape from society, I 
find it stimulating in the extreme to read 
someone who cannot help but explore how the 
two are enmeshed. 

This is the least boring book about Doctor 
Who I have ever read. Since I became an adult, 


As a moth to a flame, this critic of TV Doctor 
Who was drawn to the authors’ independent 
assessments of the handful of stories featuring 
Sylvester McCoy, and for the first time ever finds 
their opinions generally in accord with his own. 

The best of these books have included a 
research coup to take them beyond mere colla¬ 
tions of previously available material. This time, 
if s an exclusive interview with Sylvester 
McCoy's second Doctor Who producer, Philip 
Segal. The insight he gives into the long project 
which culminated in the TV Movie is all the more 
interesting when set against detailed descrip¬ 
tions of other attempts to get the TARDIS in 
flight again after Survival. Naturally, this hand¬ 
book has a currency beyond those of its prede¬ 
cessors, and is made more immediate too by 
the sheer degree of controversy which has 
dogged Doctor Who for the last decade; the 
Seventh Doctor’s era began in behind the 
scenes disarray and continued amid confusion. 

As the authors observe. Doctor Who's 
absence from television screens has been 
accompanied by an upswing in fan activity, 


this is all well-catalogued in bnef sections 
towards the end. If feels curious to read in what 
may be one of the last of Virgin's officially- 
licensed Doctor Who publications the circum¬ 
stances of its losing the rights to issue such 
publications, but this certainly underlines the 
aforementioned immediacy. It is unlikely, I feel, 
that Virgin or anyone else will publish Doctor 
Who: The Nineties, yet by documenting that 
decade's entire televisual output related to the 
series - overseas repeats, 


Sixties, Seventies and Eighties. 

With the addition of an alphabetic index to all 
seven, making the series a complete reference 
work, not only do the Handbooks remain David 
J and Stephen James' most useful piece of 
Doctor Who research, they are also their best 
presented - concise, fluid, and informative. 

DOCTOR WHO: EARTH AND BEYOND 

Audio book BBC Worldwide Featuring The Eighth 
Doctor & Sam Read by Paul McGann RRP £8.99 
Cat No ZBBC 2223 Available Now 

i was delighted to hear that BBC Worldwide 
I had secured the services of Paul McGann to 
M read another 'talking book' release - but 
rather less delighted to learn that an entire tape 
of this double set would comprise The People's 
Temple from this year's Short Trips, which was 
mercifully absent from the derived tape release. 
It's not that Paul Leonard's novella of the 
horrors surrounding the erection of Stonehenge 
contains a flawed depiction of the Eighth Doctor 
(were that the case, editor Stephen Cole would 
surely have the sense not to 
let it be read by Paul 
McGann) but that it just goes 
on so, even when extracted 
from the collection the title of 
which it invalidates.' 

The second tape features 
two specially commissioned 
pieces, each at a more 
manageable length. Peter 
Anghelides' Bounty fits in 
immediately after The Eght 
Doctors, and is the introductory story which 
Sam Jones should have had. His word-game 
based character sketches are a delight, and it is 
only a shame that the subsequent story of a 
fugitive polymorph visiting the Seychelles is so 
chase-dominated and generic. The lesson Is 
that stories for audio need little action but much 
exposition and 
characterisation. 


The Handbook details 
many efforts to revive 
the Doctor in the ’90s 


spin-off projects and merchandise, and all of 





in Andrew Miller’s Dead 
Time which, taking place 
largely inside the Doctor's 
head, allows McGann to 
talk to himself, and exposit 
to his heart’s content. It's a 
dark tale of parasitic time 
travel and certainly the 
anthology's most vivid and 
gripping section. 

Earth and Beyond is a 
worthwhile collection, legit¬ 
imising Sam as a companion 
by letting Paul McGann bring 
her alive, and also nearly 
doubling the quantity of 
Doctor Who he has appeared 
in. I do hope this will be a 
regular engagement; it's a 
genuine thrill to hear the 
Eighth Doctor come back to 
life, and this top-up of Paul 
McGann's performance made 
the first of this month's novels all the easier to 
imagine... 

DOCTOR WHO: BELTEMPEST 

Novel BBC Books Author Jim Mortimore 
Featuring The Eighth Doctor & Sam RRP £4.99 
ISBN 0563 40593 7 Available 2 November 

• n many ways there are two distinct Jim 
■ Mortimores. Tossing a quantum sixpence as 
I one opens the first page of any of his novels, 
one might alternatively embark on a breathtak- 
ingly inventive journey through conceptual 
space, or else be rendered hostile with incom¬ 
prehension to behold the causally-shattered 
kaleidoscope that follows. Respectively standing 
as the apogee of each Jim are Sword of 
Forever, his Doctorless New Adventure, and 
Parasite, his pleasureless New Adventure. 50 
pages in to this month's Bettempest, I was 



the reader something to 
hold on to amidst groaning 
bulkheads and wailing 
patients while a real-life 
game of arcade classic 
Asteroids takes place. 

Amid unimaginable 
death and destruction, Jim 
wisely appreciates that an 
individual tragedy will be 
more memorable - and 
gives us the story of a 
young father unable to 
contemplate continuing 
without the mother of his 
child, lost in giving birth 
to that child. The 
continued cycle of birth 
and death becomes a 
lingering theme, played 
out on different scales 
throughout. 

A few Mortimore 
obsessions emerge - solar systems as billiard 
tables for one, plus apparently irreversible phys¬ 
ical damage to the Doctor's companions. And 
how about the recurring motif by which races 
propagate through the most tenuous of fragile 
interstellar seeding processes? Most striking is 
the most recent - the companion as Messiah, 
something we see in both his last novel for 
Virgin and now Bettempest (and to think that 
Shelf Life thought that the TV Movie's 
Resurrection imagery was a bit blunt). 

More time, both to write and to read, would 
have done Beltempest a world of good. As he 
admits in a postscript, Jim turned in this novel 
late - so late, in lad, that I had no choice but to 
read the review copy in a single sitting. That that 
should even be possible is a fair indication of 
quality - and, on reflection, Beltempest lingers 
more favourably in the memory than many other 
Doctor Who novels which have seemed more 
reader-friendly at first. 


The infinity Doctors 
has a truly intoxicating 
premise at its heart 


drooping with fatigue, being forced to effectively 
restart a book with seemingly little flow at all. 

Beltempest harks back to recent precursors 
Longest Day and Dreamstone Moon in that the 
Doctor and Sam become separated amid a 
violently shifting section of the universe. Only in 
Seeing I have the characters succeeded 
cojnpletely when apart, and the fragile founda¬ 
tion of a once-televised Doctor and never-seen 
companion require safety in numbers more than 
any other TARDIS complement; I welcome 
forthcoming companion Fitz because these trav¬ 
ellers really do need company. 

Sam does rather better than her mentor this 
month. They find themselves in a solar system 
which Is falling apart socially, ecologically and 
astrophysically; continents crack, oceans boil 
and ships of refugees skim between worlds as 
the sun undergoes a mid-life crisis. True to 
form, the Doctor falls in with a lady surgeon - 
and, as in Placebo Effect, Sam accompanies a 
man of the cloth. Metaphysical, religious themes 
take precedence as Beltempest starts to build 
up strength around its hundredth page, giving 


DOCTOR WHO: THE 
INFINITY DOCTORS 

Novel BBC Books Author Lance 
Parkin Featuring 'The Doctor' 

RRP £4.99 ISBN 0563 40591 0 
Available 2 November 

T he second of two 

books under consider¬ 
ation this month which 
might not be what their 
readers were expecting is 
what has been quietly 
labelled the series' 35th 
anniversary novel. Under previous regimes, this 
might have been a romp through the show's 
past in which all eight television Doctors join 
forces against a long-established foe. That, 
however, was attempted in Terrance Dicks’ The 
Eght Doctors, so popular author Lance Parkin 
has adopted a very different strategy, producing 
the most refreshing Doctor Who novel for years. 

All begins predictably with a flashback to the 
Old Time of Gallifrey, seemingly a no more 


rebellious gesture than an allusion to the conti¬ 
nuity established when the Doctor Who range 
was published by Virgin. Cutting forward to 
Gallifrey of the present - or whenever it is that 
Gallifrey stories take place - we find a depiction 
of the Time Lords' home which Incorporates 
almost every view of the society ever shown, 
but firmly anchored in its richest image, that of 
1976’s The Deadly Assassin. At the heart the 
book rests the Doctor himself, instantly recog¬ 
nisable. Or Is he? At first, one can imagine this 
Doctor, returned from his wanderings to sit on 
the Time Lord High Council, to be an older and 
wiser Eighth incarnation, as played by Paul 
McGann. But, striding through the Capitol like a 
buccaneer, he can only be Tom Baker circa The 
Invasion of Time, shocking the planet’s 
Establishment and making deals with aliens. 

Although my image of this Doctor alternated 
between these two, he is neither - an embodi¬ 
ment of the character's ethos rather than a 
specific representation. The same applies to all 
the book. This is not a coda to already-sung 
Doctor Who, but a fugue - an improvisation 
based on known themes, and not an extra 
verse. Once assimilated, this notion is truly 
intoxicating. The author has the freedom to be 
more explicit than would otherwise be possible 
with the Doctor's recollections of his family, and 
he can assume the role of romantic lead without 
the shock of 1996’s televised kisses. 

The Infinity Doctors Is a fugue not only on the 
series' broader recurring themes, but also on 
some of its most specific passages. Once 
again, we see the Sontarans make an assault 
on Gallifrey, and Omega make his first bid to 
escape from the singularity which has held 
Gallifrey's hero for millennia. The Doctor never 
comments on these things having happened 
before because, in The Infinity Doctors, these 
things have not happened yet - they are 
happening now. The meaning of the title 
becomes clear; this is how it might have 
happened - the details, and even some of the 
e different, but the 
essence of the Doctor 
ICI » remains. There is no 
need to even ask - of 
course this is 'real' 
Doctor Who. 

And Doctor Who as 
we might have become 
used to it, as well. Just 
as this book draws on 
the idea of the Doctor in 
many media, it also 
includes concepts from 
the unmade movies 
outlined in Jean Marc 
Lofficier's The Nth Doctor 
book which, had they 
made it to the screen, 
could have had a viewing 
public used by now to 
seeing a Gallifrey-based 
Doctor, girlfriend at his 
side, meeting foes we 
thought he already knew 
mmmmm for the flrst time - Th® 

achievement of The Infinity 
Doctors is to make all this sound wonderful. 

A mundane interpretation of this book might 
be that it all takes place in an alternative 
universe, so that's all right. But that is to utterly 
trivialise the experience of reading an adventure 
which leaps free of the Doctor Who writer’s 
constricting straitjacket and does what an 
anniversary novel should - celebrate the Doctor. 

Absolutely essential reading. 
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Please send me: 

_copies of OH NO IT ISN'T! double cassette 

£8.99 / US$16.99 / AUS$19.95 (inch postage) 

_copies of OH NO IT ISN’T! double CD 

£12.99 / US$24.99 / AUS$29.95 (incl. postage) 

_copies of BEYOND THE SUN double cassette 

£8.99 / US$16.99 / AUS$19.95 (incl. postage) 

_copies of BEYOND THE SUN double CD 

£12.99 / US$24.99 / AUS$29.95 (incl. postage) 


NAME: 


BIG FINISH PRODUCTIONS are proud to announce the release of the 
first two in a series of audio dramatisations based upon Virgin Publishing 
Limited's NEW ADVENTURES novels starring LISA BOWERMAN as 
PROFESSOR BERNICE SUMMERFIELD! 

Available now and featuring a full professional cast, each story is almost 
two hours long, on double-cassette or limited edition (500 only worldwide & 
mail order exclusive) double CD. 

Double-pack Cassette (£8.99 / US $16.99 / Aus $19.95) 

STRICTLY Limited Edition Double CD (£12.99 / US $24.99 / Aus $29.95) 

All prices include postage and packing »-rT « 

Please note: CDs available on a first come first serve basis. - 

The first 200 on CD and Cassette of My •• •S 

each story will be signed by the stars! lii* * . T ^ 


FINISH 


Make cheques payable to Big Finish Productions Ltd and post to 
PO Box 1127, Maidenhead, Berks SL6 3LN 

www.gary.dircon.co.uk/bigfinish.html 


USA BOWERMAN SOPHIE ALDRED & ANNEKE WILLS 


Please photocopy this form or provide all the details on paper if you do not 
wish to damage this magazine. Delivery within 28 days of release. 









y very first day as a trainee at 
the BBC was spent on Doctor 
Who. It was a Dalek episode 
with Tom Baker, directed by 
Ken Grieve. I was the 
number two Assistant Floor 
Manager, and it was all 
completely new to me. I ran 
around with props lists, 
organising actors in 
minibuses from a hotel in Swanage to the loca¬ 
tion. I was 25 years old, and I remember it with 
much affection." 

Having worked for five years in theatre 
management and publicity, Antony Root joined 
tlie crew of 1979's Destiny of the Daleks as a 
holiday relief AFM. His position was made perma¬ 
nent shortly after, and he was assigned to the 
BBC's other great space series of the time, Blake's 
7. "1 seemed to do a lot of science fiction. David 
Maloney was tlie producer, and 1 worked for two 
or three directors - Mary Ridge, and also 
Desmond McCarthy, who was also a lecturer at 
the London College of Printing. It's interesting 
that no sd-fi series that I can recall has been 
attempted since. Why not? It works in the States 
with Star Trek and Deep Space Nine. Blake's 7 did 
reasonably well - it was a popular show for the 
period. But it never looked the most expensive 
series, and maybe the audience has such high 
expectations now because of the cinema that you 
couldn't get away with it. When I think of the 
primitive technology that was used ... We used 
to do the teleporting in file studio in the crudest 
way, something which could now be done in five 
seconds digitally. But I learned an awful lot. 

"Blake's 7 and Doctor Who were aimed at 


Falling between 
Christopher H 
Bidmead’s high- 
concept vision of 
Doctor Who and Eric 
Saward's action- 
oriented approach, 
scripts for the Fifth 
Doctor’s first few 
adventures were 
edited by a BBC 
junior on temporary 
attachment. Peter 
Griffiths meets 
Antony Root... 

different markets. One grew out of children's 
programming, the other was later in the evening. 
Doctor Who was one of the cornerstone shows of 
Drama Series and Serials. It had been there as long 
as anyone could remember, and at that time 
nobody thought it would be cancelled. It was 
about to move from its Saturday slot to a 
midweek one, which was a very odd move. It 
probably looked good after a boozy lunch. 
Having done that, it’s hardly surprising that 
Michael Grade thought it was time for the chop 
when he arrived. When you go out in the early 
evening, you are so much more exposed. If a 
show isn't performing well in the ratings and 
finding the right audience, then you're noticed. 
Something that Isn't working at 5.00pm on 
Saturday isn’t under as much pressure. 

"You put Doctor Who alongside what plays in 
the Saturday slot now and it's the difference 
between a toddler's picture book and something 
adults will also enjoy reading. It was very unso¬ 
phisticated, but I'm sure if it had sat there quietly 
at five o'clock on Saturday and allowed itself to 
develop, it might have stayed on the air longer." 

At the end of 1980, Antony had been with the 
BBC for 18 months. He was sent on an internal 


training attachment to the now-defunct script 
unit in North Acton, learning how to read scripts 
and write reports on them. "I returned to my 
department for the remaining three months of 
my attachment to be assigned to a show as a 
learning experience. That coincided with 
Christopher Bidmead's decision to go back to 
writing, so I was asked if I would like to sit in his 
chair on Doctor Who. We only crossed over for a 
week. Chris was a terrific guy, ahead of his time in 
his techno-understanding. I also knew Douglas 
Adams, the previous script editor, from univer¬ 
sity. There were very different kinds of people 
passing through that job, weren't there?" 

I wondered if there had been a buzz 
surrounding the series due to the imminent 
arrival of a new Doctor. "It will probably disap¬ 
point you when I tell you that there wasn't. There 
have been so many new Doctors over the years 
that people weren't running up the stairs and 
down the corridors of Threshold and Union 
Houses saying, 'Have you heard, have you heard, 
there’s a new Doctor WhoT The buzz in buildings 
like that is about the new shows. But there's 
always someone in this bitchy industry bound to 
say, 'Peter Davison? They must be out of their 
mind!' It's endemic. 

"When I arrived, Sarah Sutton's first story, the 
one where they were all wearing Jacobean 
costumes [The Keeper ofTraken), was in the studio, 
and John Nathan-Tumer was going on holidays 
for two weeks. I inherited a number of projects at 
varying stages of development. I might have 
commissioned some story outlines, but I can't 
honestly remember. The cricketing one [Black 
Orchid ] may well have come in as a proposal while 
1 was there. I know 1 worked a lot with Eric Saward 
on his story about the Great Fire of London [77ie 
Visitation]. I enjoyed it greatly for its gung-ho feel. 
Eric had just come from radio, and we got on 
pretty well. He's a very easy-going guy. 

"I haven't seen John Nathan-Tumer for years. 
He was a very nice man. He had only done one 
season when 1 arrived, but he was very entrepre¬ 
neurial, very committed to the show. It had been 
a breeding ground for producers for many years - 
[Philip] Hinchdiffe, [Graham] Williams, Verity 
Lambert at the start. Of course, by BBC standards 
you enjoyed a great deal of celebrity if you were 
producing Doctor Who. He used to go to all the 
international conferences. If you were producing 
Triangle, I shouldn't think you would have such 
good luck! John saw the series as a way forward, 
and I should think it surprised him that he stayed 
with it for as long as he did." 

Much of the groundwork for the early part of 













the basic narrative requirements of Doctor Who 
and yet having something going on behind for 
those who noticed. It was a very untypical Doctor 
Who script. 

"Chris was a very, very thoughtful man trying 
to find his way into writing for television techni¬ 
cally. I haven't heard of him since -1 suppose he’s 
still writing for the theatre- He could be in a 
monastery -1 mean that seriously! He was just the 
sort of man who might have chosen to spend his 
life in a different way. 

"I saw those episodes, with Richard Todd, 
when they were televised. John had a view, which 
was probably right, that he needed to cast 'up' all 
the time. Whether or not the scripts were ulti¬ 
mately served by that approach I don’t know. I 
think it brought the show alive. Some good 
people passed through Doctor Who because of It." 

Despite his positive input, Antony never enter¬ 
tained the thought of staying longer than his 
three-month contract. "1 was simply there on 
assignment, there was never any talk of me taking 
over permanently, i think 1 may have been asked, 


Season Nineteen was laid by Antony. "We were 
originally looking at another story to start off 
with, but it became clear in those first few days 
that we weren’t going to get those scripts into 
shape in time for the production dates. (Executive 
producer] Barry Letts and I therefore decided to 
pull forward the most prepared scripts from the 
pool. Barry was a delightful man - we were all 
fairly new, so he was the backstop. He was there 
for advice and would also offer scripjt notes, as I 


"Doctor Who was so constricted 
by the baggage it carried. I found it 
so debilitating creatively" 



The script which fell through was Project Zeta- 
Sigma by John Flanagan and Andrew McCulloch, 
the writers behind the previous season's Meglos. 
"They are very established writers now, but then 
they were two actors who were just starting to 
write. My memory is of the crisis not being one of 
content, but rather of readiness. I wasn't aware the 
script was never made -1 always thought it would 
come in further down the line. Series television is 
brutal in that way. Somebody, somewhere has to 
make the decision about what fits and what 
doesn’t. It might not be editorial, it might be to do 
with coincidence or budget.” 

• n that note, I ask about novelist 
Christopher Priest’s proposed contribu¬ 
tion. "I've certainly met Chris. I thought 
that was in my Blake's 7 time, but it must 
have been then, yeah. He was considered a very 
upvand-coming sci-fi writer at the time. He wrote 
a book called The Glamour, which I read. I don't 
remember anything about the story, though. He 
may have been someone we commissioned a 
treatment from but didn't get beyond that.” 

As it happened, the most ready script was 
Terence Dudley's Four to Doomsday, so that 
duly became the first production of Season 
Nineteen. ”1 don't recall very much about 
that episode. Paul Shelley was in it. The 
scripts were pretty much ready, but they 
needed a final draft before production. 
Terence was an immensely efficient man. If he 
had had a phone call three weeks earlier to say 
we've got to have a rewrite, he would probably 
have delivered it beautifully typed the 
following day." 

Terence Dudley also provided 
the 50-minute K9 and Company 
pilot, shot around the same 
time. "It was an inspired 
idea. Series in the UK don't 
jjj often spin off in that way. 

E John Nathan-Tumer 
'i worked very closely . 


with Terence. They were very close, having 
known each other from All Creatures Great and 
Small, which John had worked on as a production 
associate. It shot after 1 left, and really the editing 
credit should have been shared with Eric Saward. 
John hop>ed it would get a series opprortunity, but 
it was quite limiting finding things to do with K9. 

"I did a lot of work with Chris Bailey on The 
Kinda (sir|. 1 can't remember if I saw a treatment 
or a draft initially. If it was a draft, it was a very 
early one. 1 probably worked through another 
draft with him, if not two, and then Eric saw it 
through. 1 remember that one very well because it 
was a script which operated on a number of levels 
in a really interesting way. It had Buddhist 
elements, the Mara and all that, which I 
found absolutely fascinating. Many 
of the stories worked only on an 
action/adventure level, but 
this was a way of fulfilling 


but it was never going to be a show where I was 
the best pterson they could find. I had other back¬ 
ground and interests. Although I gained a lot, no 
mistake about it, I don't remember the period as a 
particularly easy one at all. 

"We did 26 episodes per year. Series like that are 
immensely hard work and all-consuming. The 
story pressures were phenomenal. The show had 
gotten used to a structure in which there was a 
writing story editor, which 1 was not. You could 
probably argue it both ways, but I think a show 
like Doctor Who had to have somebody who could 
pick up a pien and essentially be a rewrite artist, 
taking the material and writing scenes. I think 
Douglas did a lot of that; Chris certainly did, as 
well as writing his own stories. 1 am at 
completely the other extreme in the 
way I work. I'm a midwife to other 
pjeople’s work -1 don't take the p>en 
and have a bash myself. In the 
long term, it would not have 
been a good idea to stay too 
long. 

"The other great problem 
for the script editor, particu¬ 
larly one who previously had 
never spared any thought for 
Doctor Who, was that you 
went in there and felt 
completely constricted by the 
baggage the show carried. I 
found it so debili¬ 
tating creatively. 
You felt that 










every time you made a suggestion to a writer, 
you were going to get a letter about the fourth 
switch on the left of the TARD1S dashboard, 
and how it was absolutely impossible to trans¬ 
mogrify the flipper into this, that and the 
other! You couldn't help but feel that there 
were some obsessive people whose joy in life 
was to catch you out. 

"Gathering facts for their own sake I find a 
fairly useless activity. There are people who do 
it about cricket, trains or whatever - it's their 
chosen obsession. Treatises have, of course, 
been written about the sociological influences 
of the series, where it grew from, the kind of 
stories, that sort of thing, and that certainly has 
a validity. I had seen Hartnell as a relatively 
young boy. I remember going over to the 
local vicar's house with my sister and 
watching it on a Saturday afternoon. We 
hid behind the sofa with everyone else 
when the Daleks came on. Something 
which sits as heavily in popular 
culture as that show sat for so long is 
very deserving of critical study.” 

Antony was assigned to Juliet Bravo 
as assistant script editor, and went on 
to edit The Chinese Detective. He was 
subsequently paired with ex-Doctor 
Who producer Philip Hinchdiffe, 
working with him for two years. "I left 
the BBC in 1984 and went to Euston Films. 

I stayed there for four or five years on series 
like Capital City and The Fear, overseeing the 
development of the scripts ..." 

A ntony has since worked on Channd 
Four's award-winning Tales 
and been made Granada 
drama chief; Doctor Who came at the very 
beginning of a very successful television career. 

"I was very lucky to be supported by Head of 
Series Graeme MacDonald, who wanted to 
develop my career as a script editor, saw the 
opportunity on Doctor Who and dropped me 
in it My memory is of fire-fighting rather than 
taking a broad view. Bidmead had gone, John 
was on holidays, and there was a production 
team with a director on payroll sitting in an 
office waiting for something to do. The 
dates were coming at us like a train coming 
down a tunnel, and here's 26 year-old 
Antony running for the lavatory! 1 scrab¬ 
bled about for three months and learned a 
huge amount, probably losing stones in 
the process. It was a very nerve-wracking 
period for me, and a baptism of fire as a story 
editor." nfiTOl 

"Something which 
sat as heavily in 
popular culture as 
Doctor Who did for 
so long is deserving 
of critical study" 
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NEW! Ace specials! 


T ogether again, Sylvester McCoy and Sophie Aldred 
embark on a new series of science fiction stories in time 
and space. Every two months new adventures featuring the 
Professor and Ace will be released on audio CD. 

Start collecting Audio Adventures in Time and Space today, 
and look out for the bi-monthly new releases! 


Sophie Aldred steps into the spotlight with two 
special CDs that focus on Ace in two dramatically 
different adventures revealing her innermost 
hopes and fears. 

Story 4: helef Hand of Darkness 

by Mark Duncan £7.99 (overseas£8.991 
Ace finds herself separated from the 
Professor, marooned, blind and cared for by 
a mysterious stranger. Mow did she get there? 
Who is Dorsai? What secret is he hiding? 

Story 5: le Of her Side 

by Work Duncan £7.99 (overseas £8.99) 

When Ace is killed in a tragic accident she comes face to face with her 
long-dead Nan who has come to escort her to "the other side". 

Special appearance by Hammer Horror star Barbara Shelley jk 

Also includes "On CD", a behind the scenes 

m 

Story 1: Republica £7.99 (overseas (£8.99) 

Story 2: Island of Lost Souls 

£7.99 (overseas£8.99) 

Story 3: Prosperity Island (double CD) 

£14.99 (overseas£17.99) 


EXCLUSIVE! 

See more of 


Sophie Aldred 
portfolio in 
the Ace 

Special CD inlays! 


TO ORDER: 

Cheques or postal orders payable to BBV Distribution, 
and send to BBV, 3 Douglas Crescent, Bitterne, Southampton SOI 9 5JP 
Phone the credit card hotline on 01703 394844 

All prices include postage and pocking. Please allow 28 days for delivery 






